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THE PLEASURE WALK. 


BY REV. CHARLES G. AMES, 


Along the brown and dusty way, 
We wandered—Kate and I; 

The tameness of a common day 
Was in the earth and sky; 


The yellow light on everything— 
A monotone of glare; 

Nor cheery chirp nor buzz of wing 
Relieved the empty air. - 


Brown stubble-fields on either side, 
And dingy wayside weeds ; 

And prospects near, or prospects wide, 
As dull as schoolmen’s creeds. 


The odors of the yards and styes 
Enriched the dusty cloud 

That filled our noses and our eyes 
And veiled us like a shroud. 


We felt the fences, right and left, 
Like heated gridirons glow; 

We felt our scorched and shrinking shoes 
Make corns on every toe. 


Baked in that oven through and through, 
We turned more brown than red; 

Was it, then, strange we crusty grew, 
For people so well bred ? 


We talked small nothings for a while, 
And then we nothing talked ; 

Though we set out with many a smile, 
We scowled as on we walked. 


The country-folk along the road 
Gave back our stupid stare ; 

Their eyes were lead, their faces wood, 
Each nose hung like a pear. 


One over-shrewd and knowing soul, 
With sucha wicked grin, 

Who thought us lovers on a stroll, 
Was sadly taken in, 

Young love—the tender, baby plant— 
Best thrives in quiet shade ; 

In regions where the sun-flowers flaunt 
Tis sure to wilt and fade. 


The pair who can enjoy a walk 
Through dust, in sultry weather, 

May safely think of jogging on 
The longer path together. 

We reached, at last, the friendly gate, 
We parted, and were free; 

For I was tired to death of Kate, 
And she as tired of me. 

—Overland Monthly. 





TURN YOUR GUNS UPON THE ENEMY. 


Whether Paris can resist the Prussian army, or not, de- 
pends in part upon how many guns and how much am- 
munition Paris has. But it depends still more on the use 
which the garrison shall make of those appliances. If 
the guns are turned upon the Prussians, the Prussians 
may possibly be kept out; but if the Parisians prefer to 
turn them on each other, the besiegers will certainly 
come in. 

The same question is constantly coming up in every 
reform—what use to make of the guns? All such en- 
terprises acquire a good deal of valuable ordnance, and 
there is always a temptation to apply it near home. 
The enemy keeps beyond range, just now, perhaps, but 
there is a gunner on our own side who presents a good 
mark; suppose we have a try at him? Straightway 
the gun is pointed inside of the fort, instead of outside ; 
and crack! a gunner falls. As was said at Balaklava, it 
is glorious, but, after all, it is not war. 

Reform is a war in which words are bullets. Their 
use is to fire them at your opponents. It may be a ques- 





tion, even then, whether it is best to heat them red-hot, 
but at any rate it is best, beyond all question, to apply 
them sparingly to one’s allies. As an army grows larger 
it has more variety; all cannot drill alike, nor dress 
alike; cavalry and infantry, artillery and engineers— 
each corps must be separately organized, and must drill 
in its own way. No doubt there will sometimes be lit- 
tle rivalries and jealousies between them. But it cer- 
tainly is no part of their proper tactics to shoot each 
other, and should any impetuous soldier happen to take 
aim at his own comrades, they had better not fire back. 

Let us aim at our opponents. The plain fact is, that 
we have, as yet, a large majority against us. This is no 
reason for going over to them, but for making our best 
efforts to defeat them. Our opponents are the great 
mass of the ignorant, the selfish, and the bigoted. Ev- 
ery one of those physieians who regard woman merely 
as the female of a higher species of animal; those cler- 
gymen who view her as a slave, ordained by God to 
obey; those lawyers, who organize this unrighteous 
obedience into statutes; those merchants, who transact 
business on money that came to them by marriage, and 
call themselves generous for paying their wives’ milli- 
ners’ bills out of their wives’ money; every one of these 
is the natural foe of the Woman Suffrage movement. 
Besides these there is the great mass of the constitu- 
tional conservatives; the more hopeless body of reform- 
ers gone-to-seed; and even those reformers who have 
sympathy for all the world except their own households, 
These opponents will stand fire a great while, for igno- 
rance and prejudice die hard. We shall need all our 
ammunition for them. Argument, and appeal, and fact, 
and fancy, and satire,can be rained on them for years 
to come, and, after all, many of them will die in their 
“state of sin and i znorance,” and never have the satis- 
faction of knowing how foolish they have been. 

And beyond this there remains the great mass of wo- 
men, more inaccessible than their husbands and broth- 
ers, because they wait for those to move first. Wo- 
men are still bred to seek their safety in seclusion, and 
to concentrate all their duties in the little word “obey.” 
The butterflies and the drudges, the flirts and the scolds, 
the dolls and the dunces, the “fast” and the slow—we 
have got to reach them all. When we try to unbind 
them, they beg to be left in the safe protection of bonds; 
when we try to enlist them for the war, they only im- 
plore for peace. They cannot enjoy even their bless- 
ings unless they are to be dependent for them upon 
man; as it was said of Edmund Burke, that he coyld 
not rest soundly upon his pillow, unless he knew that 
the king had a divine right to take it from under 
his head. Our journals and conventions will have 
their hands more than full of this army of feminine 
martyrs, for many years to come. It is unpleasant, no 
doubt, to aim one’s gun at a lady; yet, after all, we 
must fire on these. 

And with all this work before us, there is no time to 
waste on internal quarrels. The best way is to work 
unitedly together. If that cannot be done (and where 
there are honest differences of principle, it often 
is impossible), the next best thing is to work amica- 
bly apart. A little patience, a little conscience, and a 
good deal of good-nature, will keep us from public quar- 
rels, and, perhaps, even from private. And the more 
we are absorbed in the one great contest, the less taste 
we shall have for petty ones. T. W. H. 





LETTER FROM BRAZIL. 


PARA, BRAZIL, September 1, 1870. 

DEAR JoURNAL:—Some kind friend sent me a copy 
of the issue containing the report of your May anniver- 
sary, which, with its cheery, hopeful spirit, and faith in 
the future, smacked so strongly of New England and 
its bracing atmosphere, that it was to the wanderer al- 
most like being with you again, and like enjoying in 
person your animated, determined and hopeful, meet- 
ings. It was the first number I had seen for six months, 
and every word was carefully conned. You very wisely 
draw encouragement from your defeats, as you recall to 
mind the history of every reform that has been inau- 
gurated. 

But encouragement is also found in comparisons, and 
any one who should come out here would find cause 
for more and deeper faith, in considering the progress 
already made with you in regard to the usefulness and 
enfranchisement of woman, Let those who are doubt- 
ful of any result from your movement come out to Bra- 
zil, and spend three or four months in the interior of 
the country, and contrast the utter wretchedness, deg- 
radation and misery, of men as well as of women; for 
of course the universal law holds here, that both sexes 
must progress or retrograde together. Seeing how very 
mucb has been done, and the almost infinite distance 
between the progress of woman with you and her posi- 
tion here, what remains to be completed, much as there 
may be, would seem of certain accomplishment. 

Here, as you are probably aware, slavery still exists, 
and though it is of a very mild form, as compared with 
our old system, still it isslavery. Efforts are making to 
abolish it, which have the sanction and encourage- 
ment of the Emperor; but this is not yet accomplished. 
With the exception of very heavy labor, such as loading 
and unloading vessels, much of the work, perhaps most 
of it, is performed by women, who fill the streets, car- 
rying all their burdens on their heads, as is the method 
of the country, be it a tumbler partly filled, or a load 
under which they stagger. This would doubtless be an 





excellent kind of calisthenics for our young ladies at 


_home, as it gives upright carriage and a splendid phy- 


sique. 

Up the river and in the interior, their fate is harder, 
as they do a still larger portion of the drudgery. I have 
seen a woman pull down a pig-sty, to which her strength 
was so unequal that I in sheer pity assisted her, much 
to the evident jealousy of her lazy, shiftless, good-for- 
nothing brute of a husband; carry everything away, af- 
ter tying the pig’s feet, and then with her sister taking 
him off on a pole, in which I did not interfere, as they 
seemed fully competent for that. Such is the way in 
which the women are generally treated away from 
the cities. You see they have practically solved the ques- 
tion as to women’s right to do any work they can, and 
with the full approbation of the other sex. See to what 
you are tending in New England, says a conservative. 

The stolidity, ignorance and inertia of this people is 
almost inconceivable. Can they ever be elevated ?—this 
is a constant question in my mind. Perhaps it may be 
possible, but only after a long time; generations, ages, 
and I think centuries, must elapse, before any high de- 
velopment can be accomplished; and, perhaps, a new 
emigration is needed. Where to begin seems to be the 
difficulty, among a people who do not seem to have 
any faith in anything, especially in an idea. In the 
cities money-making is the only subject of thought, and 
in the country there seems to be nothing which has 
their attention. To lead an animal life from day to day, 
or a vegetable one, seems their highest ambition; hav- 
ing no wants or desires, their condition seems almost 
hopeless. 

Now, Mrs. Editor, having seen all this, my faith is 
stronger than ever—and it was not weak before—that 
you will succeed not only in the Suffrage question, but 
in many other things that will naturally open to you on 
your onward course. There is no harm that 1 know of 
in a woman’s carrying a pig when the necessity occurs, 
but if her husband is present and offers no assistance, 
the next proper thing would seem to be to give him a 
good roasting. How would Mr. A—but perhaps I had 
better not pursue the suggestion so publicly lest it cause 
an animated discussion on my return. The morals of 
social and domestic life here are exceedingly loose and 
depraved, which is perhaps the natural result of slavery, 
combined with the low views held in regard to woman 
and her generally degraded positlon. Whatever the 
cause it is not the least discouraging feature of Brazil- 
ian society and life to those who regard virtuous homes 
as the foundation of true progress in the state. 

Sadness is the feeling as one sees the condition of 
things here; but hopefulness and faith and trast when 
we consider in contrast what has been done in our 
more favored country. As for me, with strong faith in all 
the States in the South, with its fast increasing advan- 
tages and opportunities, in the West as the future domi- 
nant section of the country, my heart turns more and 
more fondly to New England, with its poor soil, its vari- 
able climate, and if you please its numberless “isms,” 
but with its living faith in truth and right, and its abid- 
ing confidence that they are sure ultimately to prevail, 
and its readiness to receive and welcome any new and 
progressive view, from whatever source it may come. 

But I have already written more than was intended— 
I, a stranger to you, who had no particular call to write 
at all, and who may not have succeeded in saying any- 
thing of general interest to your readers. What I have 
seen here has deepened my belief in the importance as 
well as ultimate success of your mission, and perhaps 
even my meager statement of the condition of women 
in this country may have a little ot the same effect upon 
some who may read it. S. H. A. 








PEOPLE WORTH KNOWING.---No 12. 
THE DWELLER IN SILENCE. 


“Every house has its skeleton” is a saying that has 
been repeated so often that familiarity has blunted its sig- 
nificance, but that every soul has its special trial is no less 
a truth, though it may be one with which we are less 
familiar. Hardly anything is such a test of character 
as the way in which these individual sorrows are borne. 
Like a sharp acid they try the soul, corroding and 
blackening ifthe metal be base, brightening and refining 
if it be pure gold. 

But their influence does not stop there; the instinct 
which in the brute impels the strong and well to thrust 
from their midst the wounded and ailing is no less ac- 
tive in society, though it assumes a different form. We 
love beauty and health and prosperity, and are impatient 
of the opposite conditions, especially when they grow 
obtrusive and compel our attention. 

There is astern sense of justice in human nature that 
weighs and measures, metes out to each his deserts, and 
cannot tolerate excess. On the heroic and uncomplain- 
ing sufferer we lavish commiseration, we long to make 
him strong with our strength, glad with our joy, to share 
with him our best. But we have no such overflow for 
one who is given to self-pity, who spends his strength 
in bewailing his lot, who enjoys his miseries, and like 
the mendicant at the street corner makes capital of his 
sores. 

Belinda, tearing her back hair at the desertion of her 
lover, stirs us with a feeling akin to contempt; theugh 
had she kept silence we would have found out the sig- 
nificance of the paling cheek and the heavy eye, and 
taxed our invention to cheer her loneliness and make 
endurable her wasting sorrow. 








It is not so much that we are unfeeling as sensitive, 
We abhor scenes, the being brought face to face with 
revolting details, and the finer the nature the more it 
shrinks from the open observance of the griefs of others, 
or the unveiling of its own to any eye but that of the All- 
Seeing. The hint of a self-respecting reticence is con- 
tained in the tradition that the faces of the gods were 
revealed only to each other. 

I sometimes think that the angels must lean out of 
heaven to see how men bear the crosses which life 
lays upon them, and if they do, sure I am that their 
faces brighten with a joy ineffable when some brave 
soul stands so erect under a great weight, confronts the 
world with a countenance so serene that its existence 
is not suspected. Sure I am that unseen attendants 


walk with him, lightening his load, and that to his-eyes - 


are revealed many a wayside fountain brimming over 
with refreshment starry with the dews of peace. 

Sitting in my study an hour ago, tie door opened 
suddenly, there was arustle of girl-draperies, a fragrance 
indefinable and delicate as the air of a June, morning, 
and then my head was drawn backward and a shower 
of kisses, rippled through with laughter, rained down 
on my upturned face. I wish every one of my readers 
could look into the face that leaned above me. So bright 
with youth, so exquisite with the pure tints found only in 
a young girl’s face, so sweet with the innocence of a 


childhood not yet remote, so ennobled by the woman- . 


hood that already claimed and illuminated its delicate 


tracery. But this was not all that the face revealed. In ~ 


the earnest eyes, on the fair, thoughtful brow, in the sens'- 
tive lines of the mouth, was written something more 
than the usual experiences of a young girl’s life. Spite 
of the youth and brightness there was the story of sor- 
row and loss, the record of habitual self-renunciation, 
the pledge of consecration to an unselfish and noble life. 

Of the people worth knowing whom it has been my 
good fortune to meet, I know of no one who seems 
more akin to the angels than this young girl A severe 


‘ 


illness in childhood rendered her entirely deaf. She ~ 


came back from the valley of the shadow of death, to 
walk forever in its silence; to look into the faces of 
those she loved, but never again to hear their voices; 
to be reached by no murmur of summer wind, no song 
of bird, no accent of moiher, lover, or little child. It 
would seem almost unavoidable that so heavy a shadow 
must have darkened the lite, embittered the feelings 


aud left on the face at least the autograph of a discon- , 


tent; that, sitting alone in the midst of merriment, dis- 
trust should sometimes look out of the eyes, envy bite 
the lip, and despair sit heavy at the heart. But nothing 
of this kind has occurred. However bitter the trial 
may have seemed at first—and no doubt it was very bit- 
ter—it has long since been met by a full acceptance, a 
cross to be uncomplainingly borne. Her cheerfulness is 
unfailing, her sweetness inexhaustible, her love all-em- 
bracing. Of her father’s house she is the beneficent 
fairy, the good angel—the stay and reliance of her 
mother, the joy of her father, the trusted companion of 
her brothers and sisters. 

With no bright dreams of lover, husband, and children 
for herself, she is the sympathizing confidant of all her 
companions who have; with no affectation of piety she is 
the embodiment of Christian graces, a perpetual illustra- 
tion of the sweetness and beauty of true womanhood. 

Such a life as this ennobles and blesses all who come 
within the reach of its influence; it is a silent rebuke to 
all unworthiness, an eloquent protest against discon- 
tent. Itsays tothe weak, “Be strong,” to the dissatisfied, 
“Be silent,” to the doubter, “Have faith.”” From the 
darkness of every sorrowful experience it emerges with 
an added grace. 

A girlish presence through the twilight flitting, 
A fair face lifted to the sunset glow, 
Deep, ea. nest eyes, the light of love emitting, 
And soft hair rippling dowu a neck of snow. 
Hair bright and golden as the sky above her, 
A brow the mirror of a soul serene; 
A nameless beauty wiuning all to love her, 
A nameless sweetness in her look and mien, 
Shut in from all the world’s discordant noises, 
She dwells in silence, feeling God more near, 
And hears the music of angelic voices 
His loving purpose iu her life make clear. 
A brave young life, undimmed by sad repining, 
But rich in gifts of self-forgetting love, 
God's aureola round her forehead shining, 
His benediction waiting her above. 
CELIA BURLEIGH. 
159 HuntineTon St., BRooKLYN, N. Y. 








WHAT WOMEN ARE DOING. 


Five hundred women of Ontagamie County, Wis., 
have worked in the fields as laborers this season. 

A young lady gave the French Fair at San Francisco 
a $2500 sets of diamonds, but dcclined to give her name, 

Mrs. Albert J. Richardson will have*an essay on 
“Shakspeare as a Plagiarist” in the next number of 
the Galary. 

Queen Victoria is President of a German Aid Socie- 





ty in England which has donated over one million dol- - 


lars to the German wounded. 

There is a lady in New York the financée of an officer 
inthe Prussian army. They telegraph each other week- 
ly; he sends a dispatch after every engagement. : 

Garcia, the queen of song of years ago, has gone to 
London to resume her professional career, her fortune 
having been sacrificed by the war in France. 




























































* tertained with reading in their leisure hours, and there- 
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AN EXPERIMENT.—No. 1l. 


“We does for de Lord when we does for his critters." — Uncle 


Tom, in “Unele Tom's Cabin.” 


The good people ofthe JourNAL will not let ne alone 
to spin my long yarn in my own fashion. They keep 
up a side play that disturbs the even current of my sto- 
ry. Mrs, Cole’s views in her article of Oct. 15th, in re- 
gard to American girls living out, impel me to tell how 
“it seems to me.”’ 

* Is it not a fact that there are at this moment thou- 
sands of American girls who are anxiously longing 
for employment, yet who have nothing to do, at the 
same time that there are thousands of families distressed 
for the want of servants? If this is not so, I yield the 
whole subject. That it is so,I believe every one will 
admit, and I can testify to a large number from my 
Own certain knowledge. Then let all American girls 
who are able enter the many new vocations which the 
agitation of the woman question has been the means of 
opening to them. Let all the “Biddies and Dinahs” 
who are now in kitchens stay there. I speak for the 
surplus, the needy kitchens and the needy hands. Bring 
them together. 

If it be true that Americans are visited by ‘that haunt- 
ing dream of better,” to an extent to render them un- 
fit for domestic service, what shall we say of our Di- 
nahs, meaning by them the freed people? They want 
time’not only “to read and write,” but aetually to attend 
@chool part of the day. Many of my pupils in Atlanta 
lived at service, and attended night school regularly, or 
afternoon school two or three days per week. And if 
Irish girls are not haunted by the “dream of better,” 
they are haunted by the dream of beaux, or something 
that keeps them “gadding” half their time. At home 
we have tried every style, and I believe all the family 
unite in preferring girls with literary tastes who are en- 


fore do not wish to be forever running out. We have 
never been able to procure American help, but have 
had German and half American. 

Is “maid of all work” a correct term? Even where 
only one servant is hired there is a division of labor. 
She is generally expected to cook, wash, iron and scrub, 
and sometimes bake. But I never knew of servants be- 
ing engaged for “incidental work,” in the sense of doing 
every little thing that could be thought of about the 
howe, even to tending baby, or following the “one just 
toddling.” On this very account I have often thought 
the position of a hired girl far more enviable than that 
of the “mistress” of the house, and that it would be 
preferable, in point of ease, not to mention morality, to 
hire out for a home, than to “marry for a home.” 

Employers who have one grain of Christianity or hu-- 
manity should see to it that their employés, in whatey- 
er walk of life they may be, have time for moral and 
mental improvement. 

Talk of “gulfs!” There is no way that “love and sym- 
pathy can span” a gulf, but by taking us across it to 
stand “hand-in-hand” with the one we would benefit. 
I understand now why, notwithstanding all the Bibles 
that have been converted into fire-kindling or iron-hold- 
ers in our kitchen at home, we have never led one Ro- 
manist into the “liberty wherewith Christ has made us 
free.” We set about it very much as Miss Ophelia did 
with Topsy, before Eva showed her the way of love. 
To save us Jesus came down and touched the lowest 
dépths of our humanity. To raise us from the grave he 
lay in death himself. Yes, and to make the moral code 
of any effect,even the Lord Jehovah descended and 
stood upon this sin-polluted earth. 

Tam afraid of “gulfs,” lest the day should come when 
there should be indeed a “gulf fixed” between me and 
those whom I might have benefited and did not, over 
which I may vainly hope that they could pass to dip 
the tip of the finger in water to cool a burning tongue. 
“Inasmuch as ye did it unto one of the least of these, ye 
did it unto me.” 

Is it true that an absolute necessity exists for one wo- 
man in every family who must be so “machine-like” 
as to “preclude” even “the possibility of aspiration or 
inspiration”? If this be so, then it is wrong to stimu- 
hate the minds of this class—the servant class. If even 
the desire to “read and write” unfits them for the sphere 
for which they have in “wisdom been furnished’’ as 

“hewers of wood and drawers of water,” it follows that 
it is best that they should not know how to read and 
write. This suggestion reminds me strongly of slavery 
and the arguments of the old slave-masters. If it be 
true, how have I greatly erred! For I have ever sought 
to break the sleep of indifference of the commonest la- 
borers I have met, with visions of the “better”—to in- 
spire them with an aspiration to take the one higher 
step just before them—it might be to read or to write— 
anything that would make the “boy” more manly, the 
“girl” more womanly. I have done this in the firm be- 
lief that no immortal can stand still either morally or 
intellectually, that each is either tending upward or 
sinking—in the firm belief that every good, however 
trivial, leads the individual nearer to Him in whose like- 
ness all, the stupid as the brilliant, were created—the 
Father who has numbered the hair and the wool 
of all his children. 

Have not the circumstances of “a multitude of men 
and women,” instead of “nature,” withheld from them 
“ever-beckoning ideals?” Our friend’s logic would 
prove that because a multitude of women are contented 
with the rights they possess, and do not want the bal- 
lot, have not, in fact, so much as thought “ballot,” 
therefore it would not be better for them to vote. Men 
need dependents to render them manly, and these wo 
men have in “wisdom been furnished” to fill this sphere. 

Do you suppose the Lord created any mind inert for 
the express purpose of its continuing so? No more 
than he created persons with hereditary tendencies to 
certain forms of immorality, intending that they should 
be criminals. He wants us to rise out of these things. 


dull or wicked people. He allows—why I am sure I 


talking to the Lord about it? Every time we say our 
prayers do we not beg and beseech him to straighten 


edge of the glory of the Lord shall cover the earth as 
the waters cover the sea,” when “men shall learn war 
no more,” but shall “beat their swords into plough- 
shares and their spears into pruning hooks,” when “no 
man shall need to say to his neighbor, Know the Lord, 
for all shall know him from the least to the greatest,” 
ete., ete.? Our Lord has not done this yet, but surely 
we believe he will. 
“?*Mid this ’wildering maze of things, 
And tossed by storm and flood, 
Toone fixed stake my spirit clings, 
I know that God is good.” * 

It is the haunting dream of money that renders some 
restless and dissatisfied, and others grinding and selfish, 
far more than “the haunting dream of better.” This 
makes “the feet of the immortal leap forth to seek the 
best,” for others as well as themselves. 

Should the Chinese cross my path I would certainly 
put in my pudding-stick and give them a stir with all 
my might. It may not be much, but, like the “widow’s 
mite,” my might is my all. 

Now, sister Cole,am I wrong? I think I am not. 
Oh! Iam sure Iam not. “Whatsoever ye would that 
men should do unto you, do ye even so unto them.” 
Quite certain am I that I wish every one would assist 
me to a higher plane, however stupid I am, or might 
have been. And if you, my dear sister, were in the 
kitchen singing, “When the gen’ral roll is called, I'll be 
thar, I’ll be thar,” woula you not wish an intelligent 
Christian to teach you “a reason for the hope that is in 
you”—to fill your mind with pleasant and strengthen- 
ing thoughts? This could not be done without consum- 
ing several hours per week. 

“Field work” for women. Amen! The very thing! 
Mother Earth asks the careful hands of her daughters. 

0. 





LEGAL STATUS OF WOMAN.-—-No. 3. 
WIFE. 


| Continued.| 

Thus far the discussion has had reference, entirely, to 
personal property, such as goods, chattels, promissory 
notes,and the like. There are two other species of prop- 
erty which are materially affected by the relation of 
marriage. One of these is real estate, which will re- 
ceive subsequent attention. The other, which is now 
to be considered, is what is called, in legal parlance, 
“chattels real.” This sort of property grows out of cir- 
cumstances, where real estate is the basis of the transac- 
tion, and yet is not, itself, the subject of ownership. 
The distinction between personal and real estate is, that 
one is movable, can be carried about from place to place, 
is always attached to the person—hence its name, “per- 
sonal”—while the other is fixed, immovable, permanent. 
Chattels real are allied to both these different kinds of 
property, partaking of the characteristics of each. 
They are attached to the person, cannot be removed 
from place to place, necessarily grow out of, and are 
connected with, land. In England they are of various 
kinds, some of which do not obtain in this country. 
Leases, or estates in real property, or land, with a de 

terminate number of years, are chattels real, and the 
kind best known in this country. In this species of 
property the husband, by marriage, obtains a qualified 
right. That is to say, he acquires aright, which he has 
only to exercise to put in operation, and it becomes 
absolute; and he takes to himself full control and own- 
ership over the property. If he do not disturb his 
wife’s interest, during the coverture, and she survive, 
she then takes the estate, as she enjoyed it before mar- 
riage. But, during the coverture, without the wife’s 
consent, and even without any consideration paid to 
her or him, he may assign his wife’s interest in this 
species of estate to a mere stranger, or to any person. 
To explain: Suppose John Smith makes a lease of a 
farm to Mary Jones, for twenty years, and, after the 
lease has run five years, Mary Jones marries James 
Black. James Black may, by his own deed, without 
his wife’s consent, or even knowledge, or without the 
payment of a single dollar, assign the lease and the 
term of fifteen years, unexpired at the time of marriage, 

to any one he chooses. The following case has been 
decided in the English common law courts, and the 
principle settled by that decision is still the law in Eng- 
land. A woman married two husbands. The first hus- 
band conveyed a term of years, in land, to trustees, 
upon these trusts: First, to permit himself and his 
wife to occupy the leased premises during their lives 
until the end of the term,,if they lived so long; and 

second, after their death, if they died before the termi- 
nation of the term, to allow their children to possess the 
land until the lease ended. The first husband died be- 
fore the end of the term, and the widow married a sec- 
ond time. The second husband alone mortgaged the 
unexpired term, and then, with the mortgagee, assigned 
it. The assignee brought suit for the legal estate, and 
the wife and her trustees were obliged to make an as- 
signment. Another case, decided so long ago as the 
time of Queen Elizabeth, still governs the law of Eng- 


term of years in land. He, alone, demised the lands, so 
held by him and his wife, for a term of years to com- 
mence immediately at his deat, His wife’ survived, 


good. 


the husband and wife was what was called juint. This 
creates a peculiar kind of interest, differing from oth- 
ers in this, that, at the death of either of the tenants, 
the whole property is vested in the survivor. ‘Thus, if 


cannot tell. And are we satisfied? Do we ever cease |common, and John Doe die, Richard Roe takes the 


things out a little, to hasten the day when “the knowl-| sentatives of the deceased. But,in this case just re- 


land. A husband and wife were joint tenants in 4 | <.trange state of facts. At the common law, a husband, 


and the lease thus made by the husband was adjudged |The statute of New Jersey suspends that qualified 
There are some peculiarities about this case | ioht, during the wife’s lifetime, but removes it at her 
which are interesting to examine and may reward the | qeath; in fact, makes it absolute, without any action on 
attention of the unprofessional reader. The estate of | )j, part. 


Richard Roe, as joint tenants, and not as tenants in 


whole estate absolutely. In other cases the land would 
be divided between the survivor and the legal repre- 


ferred to, the husband was enabled not only to deprive his 
wife of her interest in her own property, but, also, to 
break through an established principle of law, which 
prevails in. all other cases. 
These principles, as to the right of the husband over 
the wife’s property, apply to that which is in actual 
possession. But the law even goes further than this, 
and permits a husband to assign any interest which a 
wife may have by possibility, or in contingency. For 
instance: If an estate for life, in lands, should be grant- 
ed to John Jones, and after his death, a term of years 
in the same lands be given to Mary Jones, the husband 
of Mary Jones would be authorized, by the common 
law, to assign this contingent estate of his wife to a 
stranger, and that in the lifetime of John Jones. Nay, 
more, an agreement made by the husband to assign the 
chattels real of his wife, although the assignment was 
not made in his lifetime, may be enforced against the 
surviving wife. The following case settled that point 
in English law. -A wife owned a lease for a long term 
of years. The husbanl, alone, granted a lease for a 
term, covering that term out of the one belonging to 
his wife. He then borrowed money from his lessee, 
and, to secure the payment, agreed by a memorandum 
to grant the lender a further term. Before the second 
lease could be made, the husband died, and the court, 
upon application made by the lender, held that the 
agreement to make the second lease, although it con- 
veyed the whole term originally belonging to the wife, 
and never alienated by her, was valid and binding on 
the surviving wife. She never received any considera- 
tion for the property thus conveyed by the husband; 
still, the husband’s action was upheld by the law. And 
why not? The law was consistent with itself. By the 
marriage the husband was vested with a qualified inter- 
est in his wife’s chattels real. He chose, without his 
wife’s consent, it is true—that was not necessary to be 
obtained—to exercise that right; it was dormant—he, 
alone, could make it alive. It made but little difference 
how he exercised the right,so that he did some act 
which manifested his intention. Having the right to 
dispose, and the power of exercising that right, he 
agreed to convey, and was bound, in equity, to carry out 
his agreement. As the law stands, the court could do 
no otherwise than decree a performance, let the conse- 
quences be what they might to the innocent wife and 
suffering children. 
If the wife claims chattels real in any fiduciary char- 
acter, the husband’s right is the same. The wife can- 
not exercise, separately, any such trust, and the mo- 
ment that marriage intervenes, the husband becomes, 
to all intents aud purposes, invested with the trust es- 
tate, in the place of his wife, and may sell, assign, trans- 
fer or dispose of it the same as could the wife before 
marriage. 
This qualified right of the husband in the chattels 
real of his wife is also subject to the lien of judgment 
against him, and the property may be sold during covert- 
ure, to satisfy such judgment. 
Before disposing of this branch of the subject, it is 
to be remarked that the acts of the husband, which are 
necessary to make his qualified right in his wife’s prop- 
erty absolute, must be of such a character as clearly to 
demonstrate his intention to change the right, and in- 
vest himself, or another, with ownership. But, while 
the law requires such intention to be made unmistaka- 
bly known, it permits less acts than alienation, or ac- 
tual disposition by deed, or agreement, to accomplish 
the same purpose as would be effected by certain con- 
veyance. For instance: Suppose Mary Jones marries 
John Smith, and, at the time of marriage, owns a lease 
in lands for twenty-five years. John Smith may sur- 
render, by his own act, his wife’s lease, and take anoth- 
erin his own name for a greater or less term, and his 
wife’s term is destroyed. It is not even necessary for 
him to surrender the old lease of his wife. If he takes 
a new one, for a term concurrent with the one granted 
to his wife, her right is gone. Or he may suffer an 
eviction from his wife’s term to pass against him, and 
she loses her interest. 
Chattels real, as well as that kind of estate more par- 
ticularly designated personal, are now controlled by the 
statute of New Jersey, passed in 1852, to which reference 
has been Made. They are, by that statute in New Jer- 
sey, not subject to the control of the husband, nor liable 
for the payment of his debts, but remain the sole and 
separate estate of the wife, the same as though she 
were a single woman. These are almost the precise 
words of the statute. The act has received the judi- 
cial construction of the courts of that State. The judg- 
ment of the highest tribunal is, that this act means that 
the wife may use her estate during the coverture; that 
her husband cannot control it, sell, devise, or otherwise 
dispose of it; it the wife survive, she has the absolute 
control and ownership of it, but that she cannot, of her 
own Volition and without her husband’s consent, trans- 
fer or convey it, but that if her husband survive her, 
his common law right immediately obtains, absolutely ; 
and, consequently, all the incidents connected with that 
right are at once put in full force. So that we have this 


to obtain an absolute right in his wife’s personal proper- 
ty, must perform some certain act, evincing a determi- 
nation to change a qualified right to an absolute one. 


Joun WHITEHEAD, 
NEWARK, N. J. 


Tur Herald of Health declares that sleep after din- 
ner is unhealthy, and that a ten minutes’ doze before 
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CLARA BARTON IN STRASBO 


Clara Barton still continues her interesting letters 
from the seat of war, in the Grand Army Journal. The 
following is perhaps the most vivid’ picture yet given of 
the condition of Strasbourg on its surrender. 


STRASBOURG, October 9, 1870, 

Ten days ago I thought to tell you something of the 
particulars of the surrender of Strasbourg, but when I 
saw how everybody rushed to it, writers from eye 
quarter of the civilized world, two thousand in a day 
all to go away and tell thesame story, and many of them 
to print it, I could see no necessity for adding another 
drop to the already overflowing cup. 

All the world comes to Strasbourg to see how the city 
has been knocked down, how the walls and the houses 
have suffered. They find what they seek, and of this 
“7 will tell = best. 

came to see how the people had been knocked 
and have suffered. I, too, find what I came to ay sg 
and, if I had time, could give volumes of strange histo- 
ry on this very point; but I know that while I wait te 
write, thousands who have suffered long and 
weak and weary have need of the hand which holds my 
pen. For more than six weeks they have lived in cel- 
lars, and now that they dare com? out to the light there 
is no shelter, and fifteen thousand persons at the present 
moment are living along the river banks, with only the 
protection of slanting boards resting against the hi 
walls which build up the streets above the water. The 
city has done all it could during the bombardment te 
preserve the lives of its poor. It has kept open soup- 
houses for them, finding another location for these char- 
ities as often as one building has been burned or torn ia 
pieces by shell, and although these were a prevention 
ainst a lingering death from starvation, they have 
often eres the access to one more speedy, for hun- 
dreds have been killed and wounded in the streets as 
Og went by and forth. 
1e city hospital, although badly injured, has n 
been burned; and here at present vo A savenal yak. 
suffering from the most fearful gunshot wounds which 
it is possible to see—all wounded by the explosion of 
bombs, either in their houses or in the streets—womer 
and children, with eight or ten wounds each. At pres- 
ent they are cared for, and made as comfortable as their 
mutilated condition will allow; many will never recoy- 
er, and many more will be so unfortunate as to survive 
in their crippled condition, to leave the hospital after a 
certain time with neither food nor shelter on the face of 
the earth. The bombardment has destroyed all, and 
rhaps killed their families and friends. After the dee- ’ 
aration of the Republic a new mayor, M. Zopf, was 
chosen by the city, a man who would honor any posi- 
tion which could be given him—one more evidence that 
in great emergencies the right person is raised up te 
meet the necessities. The tax upon the sympathies of 
this good man before the close of the bombardment was 
something fearful. Mothers came to.him in the night, 
bringing their dying babes, starving for milk; not a 
drop had been brought into the city for a month; peo- 
ple fled to him for safety, and were shot under his roof 
while imploring his protection. I found a number ia 
hospital! who were wounded there, one young saleswo- 
man with three wounds and a limb gone. This build- 
ing, which is literally a palace, is massive and stron 
like a castle, but tons of iron have passed into an 
through it, and it is shaken to its foundation. 
Germany is doing all it can to mitigate the sufferings 
of the people of Strasbourg. At the moment of the sur- 
render a train of cars laden with provisions for the peo- 
ple stood just outside the city. It sends food, clothing 
and money daily; but when one looks over the acres of 
destruction, piles of mere stone and mortar, where a bird 
would not alight, and could not subsist, and remembers 
that two months ago there were four and five-story 
houses filled with families, now as desolate as the piles 
of white rocks which are left of their homes, and sees 
the sun growing paler each day, and the dull autuma 
clouds commencing to flit across his disc, and knows 
that fever and small-pox lurk in every street which cam 
be inhabited, one wonders with a shudder where it is all 
to come from—the relief, which shall bid the wolf stand 
back through the long, dark days and nights of the next 
six months, 
Having been one of the earliest to enter the city after 
its surrender, I have seen it at its worst. Every hour 
improves its appearance. At that time no carriage 
could pass beyond the streets. The beautiful shade- 
trees had been felled into the long avenue leading from 
the Rhine to the city, forming more than a mile of loose 
abattis, over which the traveller must often climb; but 
in three days this had nearly disappeared, and the ave- 
nue is again smooth and fine; but the beautiful mead- 
ows and villas on either side are like newly-cleared 
land waiting to be burned. The rubbish also disap- 
pears by degrees, and food becomes more plenty and the 
variety better; the poor find more to eat, but they are 
thinly clad; thousands are wearing the only garments 
they have left, and the mending of the wounded and 
the sick proves to be a much slower process than clear- 
ing the streets. 
Yesterday was a most interesting day. For five days 
previous I had been looking upon all this suffering and 
destitution, which I was powerless to relieve, until my 
heart had grown heavy and my purse light, and, feeling 
unable to witness it longer, decided to turn my face once 
more toward Switzerland. I remembered a brave, gen- 
erous people far over the seas, who, if they knew that I 
was looking helplessly on such scenes of misery and 
want, would fill my hands for the work as they had done 
a thousand times; but I thought bitterly of the rolling 
billows, the thousands of miles, and the weeks of time, 
which lay between us; that they knew little what was 
needed, and Icould not make them know; that their 
hearts were quick and tender for all who suffered from 
the scourge of war I knew. Howthememory of theold 
days rose up; how grand the generous deeds of my no- 
ble countrymen and women in their hours of trial stood 
out before me; how more than ever I honored and loved 
them, the people of all the world who could do charities 
grandly and well—my people; but so far away, and yet 
so near—so far from my hand, but so near to my heart. 
Thinking, pondering, wishing, till the path grew misty 
and dim, I made my way into the train which left Kehl 
for Appenweier, from which point Berne on the south 
and Carlsruhe on the north were equally accessible. 
The first was to go home and try to forget what I 
seen, the second was the capital of Baden, the palace 
and home of the daughter of the King of Prussia. Om 
the face of the whole earth there beats no kinder or bet- 
ter heart than beats in the breast of that royal woman. 
She must and should know what I had seen. My deci- 
sion was taken; Berne was abandoned, and at 5 o’clock 
of that evening the hungry, wretched, ragged, wounded, 
despairing thousands of Strasbourg were all marshalled 
by proxy in the homelike private library of the Grand 
Duchess of Baden, the quiet room where so many good 
deeds are thought out,so many good plans mature¢ 
We were quite alone with our silent guests, but direchy 
it was settled that a party of seven, four ladies and three 
gentlemen, should leave in the morning for Strasbourg 
to see what could be done, and take such supplies as was 
possible at.so short anotice. We left Carlsruhe at five, 
while it was yet foggy and gray, and at nine drove into 
Strasbourg, followed from the train by our huge boxes 
of clothing and comforts. The kind-hearted mayor was 
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eonversation in the counsel chambe-s of the Prefecture, 
game room, around the same table, and seated on 
the same crimson and gold chairs, which, if they could 
, could tell of some of the grandest fétes and dark- 
est intrigues in the history of France. We went, accom- 
ied by his Honor, to the depot of charities for the 
poor. The tables were ranged for soup and bread, and 
of the thousands who came and ate and took away I can 
ve no correct idea, The number has been ten thou- 
sand in a day fed from this house, which, in its normal 
eondition, is an immense school building. A portion of 
our party left them to eat their welcome meal, and ac- 
companied the mayor to the city prison, which is made 
the residence of hundreds of families. No sooner was it 
known that we had entered than the prison-yard was 
filled with poor wretches of all ages and sexes waiting 
our reappearance. The crowd grew more and more 
dense each moment until nearly impenetrable. Old 
men and women who could scarce stand alone; little 
ebildren in danger of being crushed in the crowd; moth- 
ers with babes whose first feeble wails must have been 
drowned by the bursting of bombs, all waiting with anx- 
jous eyes to see what such a visit portended to them. 
And when, after a few moments’ conversation, one of 
the party, Rev. Mr. Doll, of Carlsruhe,a gentleman of 
great energy and ability, stepped into the midst of the 
erowd and handed to each woman who was the mother 
of a family, and to the decrepit old men and women, 
each a broad, heavy piece of silver in the name of the 
Grand Duchess of Baden, there were pen and 
blessings that rose up while the tears rolled down, 

On returning to the soup station, where an active por- 
tion of our party had remained, we found the scene 
quite changed. The long tables had been cleared of 

, bowls, and bread, and the contents of our boxes 
skillful hands had transformed them into counters 
foran immense clothing bazar. The crowd had not 
diminished, but, waiting outside, was admitted five or 
six at a time, given such an outfit as seemed most prop- 
er, and passed out by another door. This continued for 
hours, until the last one had received something and 
ven a blessing in return. It was truly a day worth 
living for to see so many sad hearts made lighter, so 
many poor outcasts made to feel that some one remem- 
bered their misery and attempted to relieve it. Nor is 
this all, for to-day brings the royal lady herself to see 
still further what may be done to lighten the woes and 
Jessen the wants; but of the charities dispensed this day 
one may not speak—even the right hand shall not know 
what the leit doeth. But it will require a great many 
visits from many good people, and much treasure from 
generous hands, before the smiles of contentment and 
plenty can again play over the war-worn, haggard faces 
of the victims of Strasbourg. CLARA BARTON, 


“Gorgespondence, 


LETTER FROM MINNESOTA. 


Sr. CLoup, Mrinn., Oct. 27, 1870. 

DEAR JoURNAL:—Away up here,on Uncle Samuel’s 

northern frontier, where people come for health, and the 
mercury is in duty hound to freeze one month out of 
every twelve, we are still having beautiful weather. 
The white clover is green as it was in spring; petunias, 
pansies, honeysuckles and verbenas are blooming in the 
yard without other shelter than leafless oak trees; and 
the bracing air and beauty and brilliancy of earth and 
sky are unknown in more southern latitudes. The North- 
ern Lights haye been unusually fine. Two evenings 
they have seemed to radiate from the zenith, trembling 
and quivering so as to suggest the idea of a lace cur- 
tain gathered in a mass over the center of a bed, spread 
all round and shaken out by a hand from above. On 
the first evening a star glittered at the culminating cen- 
ter like a diamond on the hand hidden in the folds of 
light. ‘To the east, south and west, a large part of this 
curtain was a deep rose color, shading away to violet; 
but to the north lay a long, low ridge of somber clouds, 
and above them the shimmering white light. On all 
sides the stars were visible as through a vail, and a poet 
might have imagined that the All Father had interpos- 
ed a bar between his children and that class of evil 
spirits typified by mosquitos, had fastened it to the foot 
ef the throne by a star, and bade them rest in peace. 

Well, to come down from the stars to something I un- 
derstand much better. This morning I varied the mo- 
notony of painless invalidism by having a good, old- 
fashioned dish-wash, in aid of a friend who had been 
entertaining a sewing-society; and one of the wants of 
all new countries was recalled to my recollection. 
This is a want of sufficient domestic utensils and vessels. 
The first years in a new country are mainly occupied 
in getting houses, fences, mills, roads, etc., and it is a long 
time before foundries, potteries., ete, supply the house- 
keeper with all the appliances of her trade, to which in 
old countries she is accustomed; and articles of this 
kind are either so heavy or so cumbersome, or both, 
that they become very expensive by transportation. 
So when I kept house here my work seemed to be dou- 
bled by a scarcity of vessels; and this morning, when I 
found a pint of yeast in a two-quart pail, and found 
nothing more suitable to which it might be transferred, 
I stood face to face with my old trouble—and the trou- 
ble of all housekeepers in new countries. 

By the way, I trust you will not think kitchen trou- 
bles unworthy the attention of women who want to 
vote. For myself, I not only want to vote but have al- 
ready voted, at a regular poll, on a regular election, and 
for Gen. Grant at that; and found it less trouble than 
finding an yeast cup this morning. And although I do 
really want to vote, at least oncea year, I should scarce- 
ly buy the privilege at the cost of never again being per- 
mitted to wash dishes. Since the days when I made 
upboards with bricks and shingles, and garnished them 
with platters, plates, cups and saucers improvised 
from bits of broken delf and china, dish-washing has 
4ppeared to me one of the most pleasant avocations 
that this world affords. My only objection to it is the 
remuneration, If one got as much for handling dishes 
Mm a dining-room, as in a sales or ware room, the one 
Place would be as much sought after as the other, and 
the dining-room would command its full share of the 
taution and fidelity which are now so nearly monopo- 
lived by the ware and sales rooms. 

But the yeast pot. In looking for it I found a half 
barrel of empty fruit-cans thown aside as lumber. I 














the solder was soft, then, with the point of a carving 
knife, punched off the ragged ends, got a round stick of 
fire-wood, as near the size of the cans as possible, put 
the end in, and, with a nail, drove two holes on each 
side of the top of each can, pounded the rough edges 
smooth, got the wire off an old broom and put handles 
in them. So of the four useless cans I have a3 many 
quart pails. 

I hope our good friend Wendell Phillips will correct the 
impression that he regards small economies as indica- 
tive of barbarism, and that no well-wisher of the race 
will scorn the suggestion which the little pails have 
made tome. How shall unemployed women find work ? 
How shall the surplus female population of the East be 
brought to the West, where it is so much needed? 
These are questions which have puzzled, and will puzzle, 
many wise heads. I cannot answer them for all, but if 
ten thousand women would learn the tinning trade, and 
settle in as many Western towns and villages, with the 
avowed purpose of utilizing tin cans, and each one go 
earnestly to work to save the waste of these articles, 
either by buying them, converting and selling them 
again, or by fixing them for the owners at prices which 
could be paid, that many women could make -a com- 
fortable living for themselves and be exceedingly useful 
to hundreds of thousands of people. 

There is not a Western town of one thousand inhabi- 
tants that would not support a tin-woman in this can busi- 
ness; for, so far as my knowledge extends, tin-men charge 
just as much for putting a handle on a can as they do 
for any vessel of similar size; and the millions of cans 
sent to new countries become most unsightly, incon- 
venient lumber. Making and mending tin ware re- 
quires no great amount of either mental or physical 
strength, and any woman who would earnestly set to 
work at this or any other indoor mechanical employ- 
ment, in any Western town of which I know anything, 
would command a very general respect and sympathy 
from her neighbors, and a competence for herself and 
children, if she had any. JANE G. SWISSHELM. 
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LETTER FROM ENGLAND. 


MANCHESTER, ENG., Oct. 15, 1870. 

DEAR JOURNAL:—The war still rages round Paris, 
and from day to day we tremble to hear that the great 
seige guns have opened their deadly fire on the devoted 
city. Civilization stands aghast at this awful contest of 
brute force, magnified many degrees beyond brute power 
by the ingenuity of art. There is something cruelly in- 
congruous in this employment of some of the highest 
powers of the human mind in the service of its lower 
passions, Keen-edged intellect, sharpened by all the re- 
sources of science, has been set to work to promote the 
aims of unscrupulous ambition both personal and na- 
tional. For thesame object we see men coerced and held 
captive by military rule to serve in coflles or gangs, un- 
der martial names, in devastating and desolating the 
fields and homes of their neighbors. “Are the Prus- 
sians Christians?” asked the poor wounded French 
peasant soldier, accustomed probably to savage Algeri- 
an raids. When Mr. Mundella, of the Red Cross Com- 
pany, assured him that they were, he translated the 
question to his Prussian fellow-sufferer in the ambu- 
lance, who reéchoed the words, “Then why do we kill 
one another?” 

Republican France, by her misfortunes and her pres- 
ent heroic attitude, is now daily gaining the respect of 
the liberal Press of this country. The present govern- 
ment of France is not guilty of complicity in the base 
motives which led to this war. 

PEACE PROTEST OF WOMEN. 

The Committee of the International Association of Wo- 
men having resolved to make a protest against war and 
a petition for peace, addressed to the French and German 
nations, Mrs. Josephine Butler has sent forth the fol- 
lowing protest, with an accompanying letter, to the wo- 
men of England, broadcast over the country. All the 
principal newspapers of the kingdom were furnished 
with a copy. Already fifteen thousand names have 
comein, and they are to be forwarded immediately to 
the governments of the two countries at war. 

PROTEST. 

The horrors of the war now being waged between two 
nominally Christian nations. have awakened us more 
fully to the terrible opposition there is between the de- 
liberate destruction of human life and the spirit and 
teaching of Christianity. _ 

While rendering all honor to the nobie efforts now be- 
ing made for the relief of the wounded, we women of 
England desire also to aid the still nobler work, and to 
further the still greater object—the extinction of war; 
and we earnestly and respectly proffer to those in pow- 
er, who are responsible for the continuance of the pres- 
ent war, our Petition, urged in the name of God, and 
on behalf of our friends in France and Germany, for the 
cessation of this awful struggle, and for the carrying 
out, at the earliest possible moment, the great project 
which will contribute largely to assuage the wounds of 
humanity—a general disarmament. 

Accompanying thisis aletter to the women of Eng- 
land, which I omit for lack of space. 

THE HIGHER EDUCATION OF WOMEN. 

Every season a step forward is taken in the move- 
ment for raising the standard of women’s education, and 
fresh facilities are being afforded tothem. Last month 
the foundation stone for the new building of Owens Col- 
lege, Manchester, was laid by the Duke of Devonshire, 
and Professors Huxley and Tyndale assisted at the in- 
auguration. The word male has been expunged by act 
of Parliament from the charter of this college, and it is 
now legally open to women at the discretion of the Fac- 
ulty. ; ; 

University College, London, has taken a similar step. 
This week a course of lectures for women on the Eng- 
lish Language was begun within the college walls, and 
will be continued during the academical session. They 
will correspond exactly to the course given to the male 
students. ‘ 

The London Ladies’ Educational Association is pre- 


English and French Literature, Languages, Logic, Ex- 
perimental Physics and Chemistry, by the Professors of 
those subjects in University College. 
The Cambridge lectures to ladies are to begin next 
month. Inall the large towns similar courses are begin- 
ning their sessions. 

A PRIMA DONNA PROFESSOR. 
The fortune of war has deprived Madame Pauline Vi- 
ardot Garcia of the greater part of her property, and she 
has come to London to begin life again as a professor 
and teacher. One of our literary journals thus welcomes 
her:— 
One of the queens of song, an artiste who in almost 
all European languages has sung on the lyric stages of 
Italy, Spain, England, France, Germany, Russia, etc., 
Pauline Viardot Garcia, is about to visit London, to re- 
sume her professional career. Her fortune has been sac- 
rificed by the war in France, of which country her hus- 
band is anative. Whilst M. Viardot is at Tours, having 
joined his former political and literary colleagues in of- 
fice, Madam Viardot has been compelled to quit her res- 
idence in Baden-Baden, to begin a fresh career. ‘This is 
a sad reverse for the gifted sister of Malibran. Viardot’s 
débuts as Desdemona in Paris and London in 1839, when 
she was only 18, car. be well remembered by opera fre- 
quenters. Viardot in Berlin stood her ground at the 
height of Jenny Lind’s popularity. She doubled, on one 
occasion, in an emergency, the parts of Isabella and Alice | 
in Meyerbeer’s “Robert le Diable’—an unprecedented 
feat. Meyerbeer’s opinion that she was the best Valen- 
tina he ever heard is on record. Viardot’s “creation” 
of the character of Fides in the “Prophete” is familiar 
to the audiences of Paris and London. Her last great 
part was Gluck’s “Orfeo.” She has given to the world 
singers of note who were her pupils, and it is as a teach- 
er and, as a composer (forshe has written an opera in 
two acts, “The Lost Magician,” which has been perform- 
ed in several theaters in Germany) that Madame Viar- 
dot will seek to secure a position in London; and the 
royalty, rank and fashion which recognized her varied 
talents when she was a prima donna will doubtless not 
fail her in the hour of need, when she presents herself 
as a professor—one of the members of the grand school 
of singing of the Garcias. 

THE MUNICIPAL ELECTIONS. 

The annual elections for town councillors and mayors 
will take place early in November. The walls and news- 
papers now exhibit the addresses of candidates begin- 
ning “Ladies and Gentlemen.” Last year women vot- 
ed in these elections for the first time. The oft-repeat- 
ed assertion that women do not desire the right of suf- 
frage was practically refuted on that occasion. Women 
voted in fifty-eight of sixty-five towns in which contest- 
ed elections took place. In the large manufacturing 
towns the number of women who voted was very consid- 
erable. In the city of Manchester and the adjoining bor- 
ough of Salford 2292 women voted, being in the propor- 
tion of one woman to six men voters. It is remarkable 
that this proportion is almost identical with that between 
the numbers of the male and female names on the reg- 
ister. 

It ison record also that at this first election on an 
equal basis, two ladies in the borough of Bodmin voted, 
one of whom was aged 92 and the other 94 years. 

In November two important meetings on questions 
that concern women are to be held in Manchester, to 
which I shall refer in my next letter. 

I am very truly yours, REBECCA Moore. 








GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS, 


Philadelphia has 486 street railway cars, all nearly 
new. 


Sandusky has found a child which was lost for seven 
years. 


The old house of Daniel Webster is for sale, in spite 
of reminiscences. 


Thirteen hundred newspaper boys were recently ta- 
ken by the Ragged School Association of London to 
Hampstead on a picnic. 


The number of emigrants arriving at New York dur- 
ing the quarter ending September 30th was 51,197, of 
whom 29,175 were males, and 22,022 females. 


Erie, Pennsylvania, is now lighted by natural gas, 
which comes from wells sunk at an average depth of 
550 feet. There are thirteen of them in operation. 


The original gravestone over the “‘Sons of Middle- 
sex,” who fell on the 19th of April, 1775, describes them 
as “barbarously murdered by Gage’s bloody troops.” 


Twenty-five years “g0 Saratoga was a small village 
with a dozen hotels. Now itis a town of 10,000 inhab- 
itants, with thirty hotels and as many boarding-houses. 


Monuments to the memory of the men of Massachu- 
sett who fell on the 19th of April, 1775, have been erect- 
ed in Cambridge, Arlington, Lexiagton, Acton and Con- 
cord. 


Four thousand Sanscrit manuscripts have been sub- 
mitted to the Committee of the Asiatic Society of Ben- 
gal, and among them have been found some new and 
important works. 


It is estimated that at least two thousand trunks full 
of valuable articles belonging to Americans are at the 
railway station, in Paris; the trains would take no bag- 
gage during the stampede from the gay capital. 


The first daily newspaper published in this country 
was in Philadelphia. It wascalled the American Daily 
Advertiser. It appeared as a weekly in 1771, and asa 
daily in 1774. In 1849 it was merged into the North 
American. 


Massachusetts has 6 colleges with 169 teachers and 
1350 pupils; 49 academies with 177 teachers and 1458 
pupils; 9 professional schools, law, medicine, and theol- 
ogy, with 695 pupils; 6 schools of technology, arts, or 
sciences, with 1121 pupils, and, 7 commercial schools 
with 366 pupils. 

The Christian Register says: “We do not know that 
Theodore Tilton drinks wine and Rey. J. D. Fulton 
drinks lager bier, or not, but we respectfully suggest that 
it will be well for thetn both to imbibe freely of Mrs. 
Winslow’s ‘Soothing Syrup,’ and cease to annoy the uni- 
verse with their fretful cries.” 


One sees, from the valor of Soissons, that Victor Hu- 
go’s declaration, as to the determination of the French 
to defend Paris, was not mere sentiment or braggadocio. 
It might be expressed in more heated terms than we 
should use, yet not perhaps hotter than such an hour 
would cause to burst forth. Paris will not probably fall 
without the renewal of the horrors of Jerusalem. The 











selected four, laid the open ends on the hot stove until 


paring for a busy season. It has initiated courses of 


soldiery will contest every inch of the ground, and the 
Prussians, if they capture it, will capture only a ruin. 


An inspector of the Dominion government reports 
that a wonderful cave has been discovered seventy-five 
miles up Gatineau River, near Thirty-one Mile Lake. 
It has been explored for a distance of two miles from 
its mouth. It contains a great hall and many differ- 
-~ chambers. The waters are full of trout and other 

sh. 


Three sisters of the late Louis M. Gottschalk made 
their debut recently at Association Hall, New York, where 
the recollection of their brilliant brother proved suffi- 
cient to attract for them a small but otherwise good au- 
dience. Miss Blanche, the vocalist of the trio, has a 
ee soprano voice; Misses Celestine and Clara are pi- 
anists. 


A San Francisco lady correspondent, in noticing the 
fact that two miles of houses in that city are occupied by 
fallen women, wonders how many miles of houses it 
would take to accommodate thé men who wrought all this 
ruin, and who now move in respectable circles, cheered 
by the smiles of “virtuous” women, to whom their char- 
acters are well known. 


The present site of Bridgeport, Conn., seems to have 
once been an immense Indian burial-ground. Skulls 
and bones have been found in many parts of the city. 
In digging recently for the new wing of a schoolhouse 
some fifty graves were exposed. In each case the body 
was buried in a sitting posture, and a number of pikes 
and other Indian relics have been discovered. 


It is probable the sum of $2000 will be raised which 
was needed to fit out the scientific party which pro 
to spend the winter on the top of Mt. Washington, tak- 
ing meteorological observations. They expect to be 
snowed in at the Tip-Top House from December till 
March ; but will be connected by telegraph with the out- 
side world. The room they are to occupy will be lined 
with felt, and they expect to use 20 tons of coal during 
the winter. , 


Henry Clay used to say that there were three classes 
of people whom it was never safe to quarrel with. First, 
ministers, fgr the reason they could denounce me from 
the pulpit, and I had none through which to reply. Sec- 
ond, editors; for they had the most powerful engines 
from which they could every day hurl wrath and fury 
upon me, and I had none through which to reply. And, 
finally, with women, for they would have the last word 
anyhow. 


In the German village of Wahn are collected 10,000 
French prisoners, among whom are a large number of 
Turcos. They are allowed coffee morning and evening, 
and four and a half ounces of meat at noon. The 
French soldiers adapt themselves readily to circum- 
stances, and employ and amuse themselves in sports and 
a The Tureos, who do not speak French, lie list- 
essly and lazily before their tents. They are remarka- 
bly superstitious and notoriously thievish. 


At one of the stations on the Chicago and Northwestern 
Railway, recently, an anxious inquirer came up to the 
door of the baggage-car and said: “Is there anything for 
me?” After some search among boxes and trunks, the 
baggage man rolled out a keg of whiskey. “Anything 
more ?” asked the wet grocer. “Yes,” said the baggage 
man, “there’s a gravestone that goes with that liquor.” 
The countenance of the wet grocer assumed a wrathy 
appearance, and the car door was shut with a slam. 


It is pleasant to see that the poor Empress Euzénie 
has a sympathizer or two left to herin her troubles 
Lady Cowley, wife of Lord Cowley, who was for several 
years Ambassador at Paris, seems really to have proved a 
friend in need. Although by no means young, she 
makes a forced journey from London to Wilhelmshéhe 
as the bearer of communications from the imperial ex- 
ile at Hastings to her captive husband at Cassel, ard re- 
turns with the same s . It is curious that Napoleons 
should in their hour of need_be indebted for exemplary 
kindness to Wellesleys, for Lord Cowley is the nephew 
of the greatest enemy the first Napoleon ever had. 

Mrs. Randolph, E. Ladd recently sent to the Mayor 
of Springfield her resignation as a member of the 
School Committee of that city, alleging as the rea- 
son the multiplicity of her other public and private du- 
ties. These include, as is well known, her active partic- 
ipation in the management of the Home for the Friend- 
less and other charities of the city, and justly entitle her 
to an excuse from other service. Mrs. id has been 
constant in her attendance upon the meetings of the 
School Committee, and has done her share, and that an 
equal share, of its work with efficiency and credit. Her 
colleagues much regret her withdrawal, which is not to 
take effect till her successor is elected in December. 


WOMAN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE 


OF THE NEW YORK INFIRMARY, 
Nos. 128 and 130 Second Avenue, corner Sth Street, 
NEW YORK. 

Students of this school can attend the elinies at Bellevue Hospi- 
tal, the Eye and Ear Infirmary and the City Dispensaries. They 
receive practical training in the New York Infirmary, which 
treats about seven thousand patients annually. 

For announcements and particulars add the S ti 
Faculty, 


Dr. Emily Blackwell, 


a* 28 Second Avenue, New York City. 
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MISS L. W. DREW 
Gives instruction in 
READING AND VOCAL CULTURE 
To private pupils, classes and schools, and 
Cures sStammering, Lisping, 
and other vocal defects. 

Refers to Prof. L. B, Munroe, O. 8. Knapp, Esq., 21 Barrister’s 
Hall, C. W. Slack, Esq., Rev. E. E. Hale, and Mary A. Livermore. 

Rooms at 36 Winter street, Boston. Hours from 2 to 5 sie 

m 





HENRY MAYO & CO., 


WHOLESALE FISH DEALERS, 


BOSTON, MASS. 
Offer for sale every variety of SALTED FISH known to the trade. 


Mackerel, Smoked Herring, 
Salmon, Lake Trout, 

Salmon Trout, White Fish, 

Codfish, Tongues and Sounds, 
Pollock, Halibut Fins, 
Haddock, Sword Fish, 

Smoked Halibut, Blue Fish, 

Smoked Salmon, Round Trout, 
Smoked Bioaters, Herrings, 


Finnan Haddiex, Holiand Herrings, &c. 
PUT UP IN ANY SIZE PACKAGES REQUIRED. 
Nov. 5. : 6m: 
WANTED, 
Two or three ladies to canvass for a first-class Life Insurance Com- 
pany willing to pay a liberal commiesion. 





Address Box 2920, Boston, Mass. gyi) Nov. 12 
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The Woman's Journal. 


BOSTON AND CHICAGO, SATURDAY, NOV. 19, 1870. 


PREMIUM TO NEW SUBSCRIBERS. 

All new subscribers for the next year of the Wo- 
MAN’s JOURNAL, commencing Jan. 1, 1871, will re- 
ceive the JouRNAL for these last months of November 
and December, FREE, if they subscribe before the expi- 
ration of these two months.. That is, all who subscribe 
now for next year's issue of the WoMAN'’s JOURNAL 
will receive the paper for $2.50 from Nov. 1, 1870, to 
Dec. 31, 1871—a period of fourteen months. 


























FIFTY CENTS FOR THREE MONTHS! 


ANOTHER GENEROUS OFFER, 


We will make another proposition. Wr WILL sEND 
THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL FOR THREE MONTHS FOR FIF- 
TY CENTS, commencing with the date of subscription. 
Here is a great chance to push the JouRNAL. We en- 
treat our friends to improve the opportunity. Sub- 
scribe for your friends. Persuade others to subscribe 
for it. If every one of our subscribers will devote half 
a day to canvassing for the WoMAN’s JOURNAL, on the 
above terms, we shall add a thousand names to our list 
in a fortnight. We urge all our readers to unite ina 
simultaneous effort to add this thousand names to our 
list. With the preparations for the Suffrage Bazar, 
which is to come off in Music Hall during the holidays, 
without any change from the original plan, the next 
three months of the Woman’s JouRNAL will be ex- 
ceedingly interesting and valuable. Go to work for it, 
dear friends, this very week. Firry CENTS FOR THREE 
MONTHS. 





CLUB RATES, 


We will club the Woman’s JourRNAL with either 
Harper’s Magazine, Harper's Weekly, or Harper’s Ba- 
zar, at the rate of $5.00 per year. 

With the Atlantic Monthly at $4.75. 

With Our Young Folks at $3.25, 

With Every Saturday at $5.75. 

With worth American Review at 36.25, 
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ANNUAL MEETING OF THE AMERICAN WOMAN SUF- 
FRAGE ASSOCIATION. 


The first annual meeting of the AMERICAN WoMAN 
SUFFRAGE ASSOCIATION will be held in Case Hall, 
Cleveland, O.,on Tuesday and Wednesday, November 22d 
and 23d, beginning at 11 A. M., and continued through- 
out both days and evenings. 

The State Societies auxiliary to the American Wo- 
man Suffrage Association are hereby invited to send 
delegates not exceeding in number the Congressional 
representation of their respective States. In States 
where no auxiliary State Society exists, all members of 
the American Woman Suffrage Association are invited 
to meet in their respective localities, aud to appoint del- 
egates as above. 

In view of the rapid growth of the Woman Suffrage 
movement during the past year, and the important 
business to be transacted by the Association, a full at- 
tendance of delegates is earnestly requested. 

By order of the Executive Committee, Oct. 24, 1870. 

Henry WArpD BEECHER, President. 

Lucy Srone, Chairman Ex. Com. 


NORTHWESTERN WOMAN SUFFRAGE CONVENTION. 


The annual meeting of the Northwestern Woman Suf- 
frage Association will be held in Young Men’s Hall, in 
the city of Detroit, on Tuesday aud Wednesday, the 
29th and 30th of November. 

It is expected that this will be a large and successful 
gathering, commensurate with the importance of the 
cause and the progress of public opinion in relation to it. 

The result of the experiment of conceding to woman 
their rights as citizens of the United States, in the only 
locality where it has ‘been tried, has exceeded our expec- 
tations, and has thrown confusion upon the adversaries 
of the movement. Let us meet and consult as to the 
future. 

Owing to the imperfect organization of the friends of 
the cause in the Northwestern States, it has not been 
deemed advisable at the present time to have a strictly 
delegated Convention. At the same time all Woman 
Suffrage Associations in the Northwest, whether State or 
loeal, are invited and earnestly requested to send dele- 
gates, 

All newspapers published in the Northwestern States 
are respectfully requested to insert this notice. 

By order of the Committee. 

Maus. M. A. HAZLETT, President. 

C. B. Warre, Chairman Ex. Com. N. W. W.S. A. 

Oct. 26, 1870, 








ERIE RAILWAY. 
REDUCED FARE TO THE CLEVELAND CONVENTION. 
All persons passing over the ErRre RAILWAY to at- 
tend the annnal meeting ot the AMERICAN WOMAN 


SUFFRAGE ASSOCIATION at Cleveland, November 22d 
and 23d, who have paid full fare to Cleveland, will re- 


ceive HALF PRICE RETURN TICKETS by presenting to 
the Erie Ticket Agent in Cleveland, a certificate of the 
fact signed by the agent from whom the full fare ticket 
was obtained. 

The certificate should certify that the bearer has paid 
full fare to Cleveland to attend the annual meeting of 
the American Woman Suffrage Association, and be 
signed by the agent. 

Remember that such a certificate must in every case 
be obtained in order to entitle the holder to the reduc- 
tion on the return fare. 

All our New England friends who can go by Erie 
Railway should leave Boston Saturday night at 5 30 
P. M. by boat, or at 8.30 P. M. by cars—so as so reach 
New York, Sunday, A. M., and take the Erie cars Sun- 
dap P. M. H. B. BLACKWELL, 

Recording Secretary. 


21a We have omitted this week all our usual mis- 
cellany, notes, comments and news, with other editorial 
matter, that we might find room for the detailed ac- 
counts of the Woman Suffrage meetings in Philadelphia, 
New Jersey and Delaware. They reached us late, after 





our columns were filled with articles, that are thus 
crowded out, and left standing on the galley till another 
week. . 





A LOOK AHEAD. 


The elections held throughout the country in Octo- 
ber and November show that the expectations of those 
who believed the people ready for an immediate redér- 
ganization of parties have not been realized. The po- 
litical status is substantially unchanged. The Republi- 
eans have lost Missouri by a “bolt;” and they have re- 
covered New Jersey. They are beaten in Indiana by a 
trifling majority, so that the State is now, as it has been 
for years, doubtful, and they have saved themselves in 
Pennsylvania and Ohio without much difficulty. The 
South shows signs of returning, by-and-by, to the Dem- 
ocratie party; New York remains in the possession of 
that party by about the usual majority, and Massachu- 
setts shows a Republican gain in the popular vote and 
in the Legislature, in spite of what appeared to be quite 
a formidable schism. 

Not to dwell longer on special results, we may say 
that all the indications point to another contest, in the 
year 1872, substantially between the Republican and 
Democratic parties. Neither Revenue Reform, nor 
Prohibition, nor Labor, nor Woman Suffrage, judging 
from present appearances, will avail, singly or com- 
bined, tochange this aspect of affairs. These questions, 
one or all of them, may shift majorities from one side 
to the other; may strengthen the Republican party and 
give it a new lease of power, or bestow the victory upon 
its opponent—but one or the other of these parties will 
win the national victory two years from the present 
month. 

The next Congress will be devoted very largely to 
preparations for the great contest. It is possible that 
the losses which the Republican party have met with, 
while they have not been sufficient to prevent it from 
having a“working majority” in both branches, will prove 
to be a positive benefit to it, in modifying its views and 
its legislation on subjects connected with the material in- 
terests of the country. If this turns out to be the case, 
the party will probably do as well in 1871 as it has done 
in 1870; if otherwise, it must lose ground and prepare 
for a desperate struggle with its old opponent. It is im- 
possible to guess whether wisdom or folly will rule the 
hour, and we will not speculate on these points. 
Keeping strictly in view the question of EQuaL 
Riwuts FOR WoMAN, we cannot think that this post- 
ponement of the redrganization of parties until after 
1872—this continuance of the transition period—is any 
loss to our cause. Plainly, it was not ready, this au- 
tumn, to take advantage of any disruption of the domi- 
nant party, if such disruption had occurred. We have 
every reason to be grateful for, if not to be satisfied with, 
the progress of right and just ideas throughout the coun- 
try on the Woman question, The best minds are giv- 
ing attention to the problem. The newspapers treat it 
respectfully. The Legislatures hear, if they do not 
yield. The political conventions admit our delegates, 
and the candidates in many cases give us not only re- 
spectful but favorable answers. Wedo not jump to the 
conclusion that the Legislatures, the candidates or the 
parties, who have begun to listen and to nod assent, are 
going to grant our requests without delay. But we 
know that they are the creatures of public opinion, to 
a great degree, and that their demeanor indicates a 
change in the public mind towards our cause, which 
gives us every reason to suppose that it is rapidly ad- 
vancing. 

It is nevertheless true that up to the very last month, 
the proposition to organize politically, and to enter the 
field as a party, was so absolutely a surprise to friends 
and foes alike, that we were in no condition to take ad- 
vantage, as we have said, of what might “turn up.” If 
the Republican party had been defeated this fall, losing, 
or nearly losing, Congress; if Pennsylvania and Ohio 
and one or two of the Western States, as well as New 
York, had gone Democratic, and if Massachusetts had 
given indications of a near popular revolution, that 
which goes by the name of Revenue Reform would have 
insisted upon entering the arena, side by side with a 
demand for a reform in the Civil Service, while from 
the other side Labor Reform and Anti-England, under 
Gen. Butler’s lead, would have sought, in its turn, to 
occupy the field. In certain States, other questions, 
like that of Prohibition, would have been ready also to 
take their place. We have no belief that we should 
have been ready, or that our cause could have been got 
ready to take any except a subordinate share in the gen- 





eral mélee. We may wish it were otherwise; but it is 


Events in Massachusetts, which we need not recapit- 
ulate, must satisfy everybody that this is the actual 
state of the case. One of the new contesting parties 
had the benefit of organization, a party vote of near 
fifteen thousand a year ago, the sympathy of great 
masses of people, as well as the secret hopes and good 
wishes of many politicians who dared not openly act 
with it. Another had among its leaders men eminent 
for character and ability,—an organization, the growth 
of twenty years, which was easily turned into the chan- 
nel of party agitation, money, zeal, and the opportunity 
to appeal to the religious and philanthropic feelings of 
the best people in the State. Neither of these parties 
has been able to make any great impression on the Re- 
publican ranks. If they had succeeded in doing so, 
they would have been ready to enter the breach made 
by their assailing forces. It is certain that we should 
not have been ready. Speculation on this point is, how- 
ever, immaterial. The principal fact is that no breach 
in parties has been or could have been made in the fall 
of 1870, and that parties must remain substantially as 
they are for the present. 

While accepting the situation, some of us may lament 
it and some of us may rejoice over it. But there is no 
excuse or apology for inactivity, and in our opinion, no 
good ground for dependency or for discord. Our cause 
commends itself every day to larger and larger numbers 
of men and women. It has this grand advantage over 
all questions of economy in legislation, efficiency in civil 
or military service, even over all questions of philanthrop- 
ic effort,—that it is fundamental. It concerns the struc- 
ture of our institutions; it vitally affects the entire 
problem of democracy, and self-government, and civili- 
zation. It is the core of the great movement of the 
Nineteenth Century—this woman movement, seeking 
social, educational and civil equality—above all, politi- 
cal equality, for in a democracy, political right is the 
keystone of the arch. It appeals to the traditionary 
feeling of every American who is worthy of the name 
of American; it must conquer in a land which remem- 
bers Jefferson and the Declaration of Independence, 
and which, remembering them, has done away with 
freehold qualifications, welcomed the Irishman and the 
German to the full and almost immediate privileges of 
citizenship, abolished slavery, and made every black 
man in the land a voter. 

Does anybody suppose that a question of Sez is 
going to stand in the way, and prove for any great 
length of time an exception to our general law? It is 
impossible. All we have to do is to make our demand, 
day by day, enforcing it by reason, and shaking the 
whole land by our agitation, and with or without a re- 
construction of parties, in a settled or transitional state 
of politics, we must speedily compel a/l men, of what- 
ever opinion, to accede to the demands of justice. 





BAZAR MEETINGS 


Are as plenty as blue-birds in spring. We can hardly 
keep, pace with them—much less give to each its prop- 
er notice, 

One held in Lynn on Monday afternoon was very 
successful. Disappointed in not receiving all the help 
from abroad they had counted on, Mrs. Chas. Porter, of 
Melrose, alone being able to assist them, they yet organ- 
ized, and pledged very handsome assistance to the great 
Bazar, which is awakening so much enthusiasm. They 
propose to give a public entertainment in Lynn, very 
shortly, from which they hope to make a generous sum 
of money. 

They elected the following officers for their Bazar 
Association :— 

President—Mrs. Geo. W. Keene. 

Vice-Presidents—Mrs, Peter Neal, Mrs. Emily Swan 
Forman, Miss Helen Ireson, Mrs. Clara Dame, Mrs, 
John Sweetzer, Miss M. Lotise Newhall. 

Treasurer—Mrs. James Purinton. 

Secretaries—Miss Lucy M. Newhall, Miss Abby B, 
Buffuia. 

Miss Eliza Brown was put on the Art Committee for 

Lynn. 
« Committee on Soliciting Refreshments—Mrs. P. A. 
Chace, Chairman; Mrs. Wm. Melcher, Mrs. Thos. Bach- 
eller, Mrs. Geo. Lord, Miss Lindsley, Mrs. Emma Alley, 
Miss Ella Keene, Miss M. A. Fuller, Miss Clara Haven, 
Miss Emma Ireson, Mrs. Wm. Lumkins, Mrs. Chas. Ta- 
ber, Miss Nellie Neal, Miss Annie Witherell. 


EAST ABINGTON, MASS, 

In this town, on Tuesday evening, a Woman Suf- 
frage Association was organized, which 

Resolved, That this association will bend all its ener- 
gies towards aiding the “Woman Suffrage Bazar,” meet- 
ing twice a week for that purpose as long as it may be 
necessary, and when released from that effort, we will 
aid the cause in other ways. 

The following are the officers of the association :— 

President—Mrs. Lanna Shaw. 

Vice-President—Dr. Julia A. W. Winslow. 

Secretary—Miss M. B. Loud. 
’ Treasurer—Mrs, Amanda G. Lowell. 

Directors—Mrs. Susan Wheeler, Mrs. John Burrell, 
Mrs, Harriet ‘Turner, Mrs. Nellie French, Mrs. Mary 
Dunbar, Mrs. Margaret Hibbard, Miss Lizzie W. Poole. 


MALDEN, MASS, 

Another Bazar meeting was held in this town on 
Wednesday afternoon, of which we can now give no de- 
tails. We go to press before the report reaches us. 
Other meetings are already appointed in other places, 

The Bazar circulars are ready, and can be obtained at 
the WomMAN’s JOURNAL Office. 








MRS. LIZZIE BOYNTON HARBERT. 


The Indianapolis Journal, which has always been very 
proud and boastful concerning its whilom correspon- 
dent, Miss Lizzie Boynton—also well known in the 





not worth while to deceive ourselves, 





gives to its readers the following information concern- 
ing her marriage :— 

Miss Lizzie Boynton, the well-known and talented 
lecturess, was married to Captain W. S. Harbert, of Des 
Moines, Iowa, at Crawfordsville, Indiana, on the 18th 
inst. The ceremony was performed by President Tut- 
tle, of Wabash College, and all acquainted with thisem- 
inent divine will feel assured that the nuptial knot was 
well and gracefully tied. The bride was attired in 
white satin, with veil. There were five lovely brides- 
maids in white, and five groomsmen in black. "The cer- 
emonies were impressive, of course, and were witnessed 
by a large assemblage of the good people of Crawfords- 
ville, and many of the distinguished personages of the 
State. The bridal presents were many and costly—ele- 
gant evidences of the esteem and love in which the 
bride is held at home., The marriage of Miss Boynton 
whose eminence as a writer and speaker in the lists of 
Woman Suffrage reformers has given her a national rep- 
utation, will excite much attention and attract a great 
deal of newspaper comment. In common with other 
ladies prominently before the public, she has been ad- 
judged as one of those “dreadful strong-minded females” 
too anxious for suffrage and office to care anyth 
about matrimony or that domestic heaven which true 
women are supposed to love above all things else. But 
a woman more refined, with a gentler heart, or tastes 
and loves more domestic, than this same gifted girl does 
not live. Her writings, through all of which is a per- 
vading sense of soul and graceful charm of tenderness, 
bear witness to this; and her position in social circles, 
where she has ever been one of society’s queens, attests 
it. Added to this is her well-known reputation to make 
and bake more and better kinds of bread and cake than 
any girl in the Hoosier State. 





WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN NEW JERSEY. 


During the past two weeks, it has been our privilege 
to attend several meetings of the Woman Suffrage soci- 
eties of New Jersey, Pennsylvania and Delaware. The 
triends of the cause will be interested in a brief account 
of each. 

The Essex County Society of New Jersey has adopted 
a method of work well worthy of imitation. In addi- 
tion to public meetings, it holds monthly social meet- 
ings at the private houses of its members in different 
parts of the county. The lady who is the hostess of the 
evening is authorized to issue as many cards of invita- 
tion as possible among her own personal friends. The 
members of the society attend without special invita- 
tion. Before and after the regular business, there is 
opportunity for music and conversation. Thus a large 
and ever-widening circle of influence is created, and val- 
uable accessions are obtained among circles who would 
otherwise be beyond our reach. 

Last Wednesday week, this society held one of these 
mouthly social meetings in Orange, at the house of A, 
J.and Mary F. Davis. Some fifty persons were present, 
many of them persons hitherto unconnected with the 
movement. The meeting was called to order by Mary 
F. Davis, the President of the society, who read a valua- 
ble essay which we would be glad to see published in 
the WoMAN’s JoURNAL. An interesting informal dis- 
cussion eisued, in which Mr. John Whitehead, Mr. and 
Mrs. Davis, and others, participated. Next month, the 
meeting will be held at the house of Mrs. Prentice in 
Newark; the month after, at Woodside, and so on. 

The Vineland Convention, advertised last week, met 

on Friday, Nov. 11th, at 10 A. M. It was voted unani- 
mously to postpone the annual meeting of the New 
Jersey State Society to a time and place to be appointed 
hereafter. Due notice will- be published in the Wo- 
MAN’S JOURNAL. Mary F. Davis, John Whitehead and 
H. B. Blackwell were made a Committee of Arrange- 
ments. An interesting discussion took place in regard 
to the Vineland election of the week previous. For 
several years past, the women of Vineland have been 
in the habit of going tothe Town Hall, where the voting 
of the men takes place, and of casting their votes there 
in a box of their own for candidates of their own nomi- 
nation. 
This year, a majority of the Executive Committee 
thought it would be better not to continue this form of 
protest. But this decision was not satisfactory to some 
of the earnest workers. They nominated a separate 
ticket, and carried out their convictions of duty with 
commendable independence and self-reliance. The re- 
sult was that the women polled 134 votes for their own 
candidates, which of course had no legal validity. But 
only six legal voters sustained the women’s ticket. Miss 
Fowler, Messrs. Campbell, Clute, John Gage, and others, 
spoke. Quite a difference of opinion existed as to the 
wisdom of the women’s action. But the right of every 
individual to act according to private judgment was 
cheerfully recognized, and our friends agreed to differ 
without bitterness or acrimony. It turned out in Vine- 
land, as in Massachusetts, that the Republican candi- 
dates were genegally Woman Suffragists, and in that re- 
spect, at least, that their election was satisfactory. 

In the afternoon, earnest speeches were made for Suf- 
frage, and spirited resolutions were adopted. The most 
important one was the following, which elicited an ani- 
mated discussion :— 


Whereas, The establishment of political justice is more 
important than any considerations of mere party expe- 
diency, theretore 

Resolved, That Woman Suffragists should no longer 
support any candidate of any party, for any State or lo- 
cal office, who is not heartily in favor of the enfranchise- 
ment of woman. 


The adoption of this resolution was a substantial ap- 
proval of the recent political action of the Woman Suf- 
fragists of Massachusetts. The proceedings of the af- 
ternoon were rendered more interesting by the presence 
and speech of Mrs. Lucas of England, a sister of the 
distinguished statesmen John and Jacob Bright, who 
made a very interesting statement of the Woman Suf- 
frage work and workers in Great Britain. 

A strong desire having been expressed to hear Mrs. 
Julia Ward Howe upon the subject of Peace, the Con- 
vention adjourned, at the close of the afternoon session, 
in accordance with the principle of the American Wo- 
man Sutfrage Association, which confines its discussions 
to the question of Woman Suffrage. 

In the evening, a Peace meeting was addressed by 





West as a lecturer, and advocate of Woman Suflrage— 
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Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, Lucy Stone, H. B. Blackwell 
and Lucretia Mott. At the close of the meeting, it 
seemed to be generally conceded that Woman Suffrage 
means Peace, and that Peace can be secured only by the 
establishment of Woman Suffrage. 

There was the usual large attendance of the citizens 
of Vineland. John and Portia Gage, Deborah Butler, D. 
R. Allen, C. B. Campbell, Miss Fowler, Rev. Oscar 
Clute, Miss Strickland, Mrs. Paul, Messrs. Pearson, Syl- 
vester and others were present. 

From abroad, were Lucretia Mott, Mrs. Lucas of Eng- 
land, Julia Ward Howe, Lucy Stone, Mrs. Chaapel, Mrs. 
Ellen M. Child and H. B. Blackwell. 

Our Vineland friends are making extensive prepara- 
tions to aid the Boston Bazar. More than a hundred 
cans of fruit have already been subscribed, and we have 
reason to expect substantial evidences of the interest 
felt by this public-spirited community in our plan of 
raising funds for Woman Suffrage work by the great 
Fair at Music Hall during Christmas week. 4H. B.B. 

WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN DELAWARE. 

Avery interesting Woman Suffrage meeting was held 
in Wilmington at the City Hall on Saturday evening, 
November 12th. Thomas Garrett, the venerable Quaker 
friend of freedom, presided. Addresses were delivered 
by H. B. Blackwell, Julia Ward Howe and Lucy Stone. 

On Sunday, Mrs. Howe delivered two fine addresses 
at the Unitarian church, and was heard with great satis- 
faction by a large and intelligent audience. 

Delaware stands almost alone among the Northern 
States in the fact that the old English common law re- 
mains unchanged in its bearing on married women, 
mothers and widows. During our short stay, we were 
told of many cases of extreme cruelty aud oppression 
among wives, and are assured that they are of daily oc- 
currence. 

Yet with the little band of earnest men and women 
who are enlisted in the Woman Suffrage cause, we can- 
not help hoping, that the day will soon come when the 
Delaware law-makers will revise th2 barbarous code 
which now oppresses woman, and which, like the whip- 
ping-post, is a disgrace to the civilization of their State. 

Dr. John Cameron, 8. D. Forbes, and Mrs. Forbes, 
were appointed delegates to the Cleveland Convention, 
and it is proposed during the coming year to hold a num- 
ber of Woman Sufirage meetings in the lower counties 
of the State. _i#L. B. B. 





PENNSYLVANIA WOMAN SUFFRAGE ASSOCIATION. 


REPORT OF THE FIRST ANNUAL MEETING, HELD IN 
PHILADELPHIA NOV, 10, 1870. 


The President, Mary Grew, in calling the meeting to 
order, said :— 

Ladies and Gentlemen :—You do not need the an- 
nouncement that this is the first annual meeting of the 
Pennsylvania Woman Suffrage Association, which was 
formed a year ago in this city. It invites you here to- 
day to give such report as it can, of the efforts it has 
made to disseminate the doctrine and advance the idea 
which it was organized to carry out; and to listen to 
some of the well-known advocates of this cause. This 
society was formed and is auxiliary to the American 
Woman Suffrage Association, organized in Cleveland a 
little more than a year since. 

We are not well known in this community, as this is 
our first public meeting. Those of you who have read 
the WoMAN’s JouRNAL know the doctrines held by the 
parent association and those which are held by us. The 
foundation of our claim is for WoMAN SUFFRAGE, and 
it is so simple, so easily expressed, that it seems almost 
impossible to amplify a discourse or make a long argu- 
ment upon it. We appeal to the American nation 
merely to carry out their own principles of government, 
and to put into practice the political doctrines they hold, 
those doctrines which every Americar especially and 
particularly glories in, that “just government derives its 
power from the consent of the governed, that taxation 
without representation is tyranny.” As in the year 
just closed we asked that these principles should be ap- 
plied to man without distinction of color, so now we ask 
that it shall be applied to man without distinction of 
sex. 

In other countries, friends, we might not be able to 
urge these arguments, but here to-day,in this land of 
freedom and independence, where every man holds the 
ballot as the sign of citizenship, we may labor. Our ef- 
fort is solely to put the ballot into the hands of woman. 
There is ne antagonism in this cause between man and 
woman. It is no battle between the sexes. Master 
and slave stood natural foes one against the other, and 
the slave’s true instincts taught him that his master’s 
enemies were his friends. Does anybody imagine that 
there is any antagonism between man and woman? 
We plead tliis cause with all men as well as all women, 
and we find in the ranks of our opponents as many we- 
men as there are men. We find it necessary to elevate 
man to that noble and generous position in which he is 
no longer willing to deprive half the race of their just 
rights. We know it is impossible to elevate one half the 
race by sinking the other; they rise and fall together. God 
has intertwined the relations of man and woman so that 
no power on earth can separate them ; neither men nor an- 
gels can bless one and curse the other; they walk through 
life hand in hand, their interests are all linked together in 
the family, in the church and in the nation, everywhere, 
andit is in vain for man to attempt to put them asunder. 
We have no such wish even if such a thing were possible. 
We come before you to-day pleading for men and wo- 
men. The spgcific object of this association is to put 
the ballot into the hands of woman. Doubtless there 
are many other things which woman must strive to ob- 
tain, and doubtless the ballot will enable her to do much 
in these directions, so that she may enlarge her sphere 
of usefulness, and be better able to gain an honest live- 
lihood. We know that woman has the same right and 
the same need of the ballot that man has, I summon 


to this work the young men, because you are strong, and 
the young women in the flash of youth. We need your 
labor. Some of us, who look back upon thirty years of 
labor, know something of the hard work that is to be done. 
We ask you, then, to come forward prepared to work— 
to do hard service, to turn neither to the right hand nor 
to the left on account pf the scorn and obloquy that may 
be heaped upon you; put your hand to the work ener- 
getically, and with a determination to work on until it is 
accomplished. We know victory is certain, simply be- 
cause our cause is just. 

The following Committees were announ’ed :— 

On Resolutions—Edward M. Davis, Gulielma M. 8. P. 
Jones, and Eliza Turner, 

On Nominations—Dr. Henry T. Child, Annie Shoe- 
maker, Passmore Williamson, Lydia Gillingham, and 
Anne W. Longstreth. 

On Finance—Edward M. Davis, Ellen M. Child, Maria 
H. Abbott, Lucy D. Holme, William C. Peirce, Susan 
W. Mifflin, Deborah A. Pennock, Elizabeth Shreeve, 
Edward D. Burleigh, and John M. Child. 

The report of the Corresponding Secretary, Mrs. Eliza 
Sproat Turner, was then read. 

REPORT. 

The National Association was organized at Cleveland, 
Ohio, November 24th and 25th, 1869; and, in compliance 
with the first section of its constitution, the friends of 
impartial suffrage in this city united to form an auxil- 
iary association, December 22d, with the Hon. Wm. 8. 
Peirce as chairman of the preliminary meeting. 

The chief object of this society, as declared in Article 
2 of its constitution, is to promote the cause of Woinan 
Suffrage, and, with this end in view, to procure and dis- 
tribute tracts, documents, and other printed matter; to 
prepare and circulate petitions to the Legislature and to 
Congress ; to employ lecturers and ageuts, hold meetings, 
and take any other steps that may be deemed proper by 
the Executive Committee. 

In regard to the printed matter, as there is enlisted 
in the cause of woman’s emancipation a large propor- 
tion of the acknowledged best intellect of our day, we 
have not been withheld trom the work of distribution 
by any dearth of tracts and pamphlets, or any misgiving 
as to theirefficiency. When such writers as Mill, Labou- 
laye, Frances Power Cobbe, H. W. Beecher, Curtis, Hig- 
zinson, Sewall, Hoar, and Julia Ward Howe, devote the 

st energies of their minds to the elucidation of true 
principles, there can be no question of the final re- 
sult. 

The first section of Article 3 requires that, in ad- 
dition to the other named officers, the Executive Com- 
mittee shall comprise one representative from each coun- 
ty in the State. 

We are able, thus far, to report representatives from 
twenty-two counties, among whom are the Hon. John M. 
Broomall, Jane G. Swisshelm, Dr. Hiram Corson, and 
many others whose names reflect honor on our cause. 

While our special object, as above stated, is the ac- 
quisition of the Suffrage for woman, our general aim is 
her elevation to her rightful position in the human race ; 
and to this end we deem the opening to her of every 
new avenue for labor, education or intluence, as within 
the sphere of our effort and observation; and in this 
connection we rejoice at the progress made in our State 
in the department of medicine. in scientific acquirement, 
social standing, and pecuniary success. The position 
finaliy attained by the students of the Female Medical 
College of Philadelphia, in regard to clinical education, 
to which they are now admitted on terms of equal ad- 
vantage with male students, is gratifying and important. 
Women physicians in this city are prospering in wealth 
and reputation; women graduates from this city are in 
large demand in the towns of New York and the West 
ern States. Whatever other doors are as yet but hesi- 
tatingly opened, their advance in medicine is establish- 
ed beyond recall. 

At this point we digress for amoment to disabu se the 
minds of those,if any such there be, who suppose the 
advocacy of woman’s right tothe ballot to involve the 
advocacy of any change in the social ties at present ex- 
isting between men and women. ‘The mere suggestion 
of so illogical a conclusion might seem unnecessary, did 
we not know that the teachiugs of the wildest doctrines 
on the subject of marriage and divorce have been charged 
against us by some respectable journals and speakers 
In reply, this society disclaims the teaching or the hold- 
ing of such doctrines. 

Another misconstruction which we earnestly depre- 
cate is, the idea of intentional antagonism between our- 
selves and the sex toward whom we desire to stand in 
more, and not less, harmunious relations. Class may en- 
joy opposition to class, but not sex to sex. A wile will 
not of choice array herself against her husband, a sister 
against her brothers, or a mother against her sons. Our 
interest and our happiness are adverse to such a posi- 
tion. We move, as we must, as we are impelled by our 
convictions of right, longing for nothing so much as to 
find our brothers beside us. 

And while this is true, it is equally true that those 
who stand like rocks in the current of our progress will 
create an agitation; we do not aim at the obstacles; we 
aim, in spite of obstacles, at an inevitable goal. 

Neither do we complain, in the sense of rebuke, of 
the position man holds toward woman to-day, believing 
it to be the one she would be holding toward him had 
the advantage been hers. So long as the world was 
governed chiefly by physical force, it was inevitable that 
the strong arm should rule. And while it is true that 
we do not complain of the past, it is equally true that we 
mean (o make this position and the evils accompanying 
it obsolete.in the future. 

We do not even complain that man is so slow to real- 
ize the injustice of his present attitude toward womin; 
an attitude once, from necessity, endurable; now, trom 
too long continuance, grown intolerable. 1t would not 
be natural for them to feel it with equal keenness = It 
takes a great-minded fox to find out, what every goose 
knows, that foxes’ teeth are cruel. And while we do 
not complain of this incapacity on his part, the advo- 
cates of this cause feel the more strongly the necessity 
for taking matters into their own hands, and righting 
the balance themselves; concluding that the defecis in 
legislation which women are, by reason of their sex, 
more cumpeteut to understand, they should also be more 
competeut to remedy. 

Not these innovations alone, but others, involving 
matters beyond our individual interests, she expects to 

|CONCLUDED ON PAGE 368.] 








BUSINESS LETTERS, 

[All business letters will be acknowledged under this head, and 
correspondents who find their favors credited here will under- 
stand that, whatever their contents, they will receive attention.) 

Business letters received to Nov. 16th :— 

E. H. Church, Lottie C. Robertson, Annie H. Shaw, 
Mary E. Roche, Caroline S. Elles, J. Merrill Ordway, J. 
K. Wildman, E. M. Davis, Abbie R. Stevens, A. H. Big- 
elow, D. A. Bennett, Helen Eastman, Cornelia D. 








Rogers. ~ 














When we saw a noble woman—as we did a short time 
ago—call a public convention of women to abolish the 
very existence of war, we felt. that she was speaking in 
the name of modern society, for it was woman who suf- 
fered the most from war. It was the children women 
trained that filled the warriors’ graves, and the voice of 
modern society, through woman’s appeal, cried out that 
hereafter the votes of bleeding hearts should be counted 
as well as those of bleeding hands.”—Rev. O. B. Froth- 
ingham. 














ITEMS. 

Our readers will notice that Dr. Carpenter, the well 
known physician for catarrh and diseases of the eye, ear, 
throat and chest, has for the greater accommodation of 
his patients taken pleasantand easily accessible rooms at 
No. 147 Tremont street, corner West. See advertise- 
ment, 


The Pilgrim Memorial Festival will be held at Tre- 
mont Temple on Thursday and Monday evenings, Nov. 
17 and 28; and Saturday and Wednesday afternoons, 
Nov. 19 and 30. The grand chorus will number twelve 
hundred and fifty voices, selected from the Congrega 
tional Sunday schools of Boston and vicinity. Harley 
Newcomb, who is au fait in these matters, has charg: 
of the little folks and is responsible for their singing. 
An elevated stage will be erected for the accommoda- 
tion of the chorus. The Temple will be elaborately 
decorated with flowers by A. T. Ceffrey. Among the 
many floral designs will be a representation of the 
“Mayflower” and the “American Flag.” Living birds 
and other unique and beautiful accessories will also be 
introduced among the decorations. The music is, 
with few exceptions, entirely new to Boston, and 
embraces mauy of the beautiful airs of Finland and 
Sweden. The success of the separate classes in m- 
hearsals indicates, that when massed in one grand cho- 
rus, the effects will be thrilling and gratifying in the 
highest degree. The character of these entertainments 
will prove attractive to ail lovers of music. 








NOT ALL ALIKE, 
Though all alike we are not made, 
And cannot all agree, 
We should each other strive to aid, 
And live in harmony ; 
Let each one freely think and speak, 
A right all should enjoy, 
And true prosperity to seek, 
Let each his time employ ; 
And when the boys shall need new “CLoTHEs,”’ 
Coat, Pants, Vest, Hat and Shoes complete, 
Let them be “surrrp” at Fenno’s, 
Corner of Beach and Washington street. 














“A Repository of Fashion, Pleasure and 
Instruction.” 


HARPER’S BAZAR. 


A supplement containing numerous full-sized patterns of useful 
articles accompanies the paper every fortnight. 

HARPER'S Bazar contains 16 folio pages of the size of Har- 
PER’Ss WEEKLY, printed on superfine calendered paper, and is 
published weekly. 





Notices of the Press. 

HArpeEr’s Bazar contains, besides pictures, patterns, etc., a 
variety of matter of especial use and interest to the family; arti- 
cles on health, dress, and housekeeping in all its branches; its 
editorial matter is speciaily adapted to the circle it is intended to 
interest and instruct; and it has, besides, good stories and literar 
matter of merit. It is not surprising that the journal, with ouch 
features, has achieved ina short time an immense snecess; for 
something of its kind was desired in thousands of families, and its 
publishers have filled the demand, The young lady who buys&® 
single number of HARPER’s Bazar is made a subscriber for life. 
—New York Evening Post. 

The Bazar is excellent. Like all the periodicals which the 
Harpers publish, it is almost ideally well edited, and the class of 
readers for whom it is intended—the mothers and daughters in 
average families—can not but profit by its good sense and good 
taste, which, we have no doubt, are to-day making very many 
homes happier than they may have been before the women began 
taking lesssons in personal and household and social management 
from this good-natured mentor.—7'he Nation, N. Y. 





SUBSCRIPTIONS.--1871. 
‘rerms: 
HARPER’s BAZAAR, one year........+-+5+ $4.00 

An Extra Copy of either the MaGazine, WEEKLY, or Bazar, 
will be supplied gratis for every Club of Five Subscribes at 
$4.00 each, 1u One remittance; or, Six Copies for $20.00, without 
extra copy. 

Subscriptions to HARPER’S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY and Bazar, 
to one address for oue year, $10.00; or, two of Harper's Periodi- 
cals, to one address for one year, 87.00. 

Back Numbers can be supplied at any time. 

Vols. 1., U., aud ILL. of HareerR’s BAzar, for the years 1868, 
"69, '70, elegantly bound in green morocco cloth, will be sent by 
express, freight prepaid, for $7.00 each. 

tne postage on Harerr’s Bazar is 20 cents a year, which 
must be paid at the subscriber's postotlice. Address 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 





*CHOICE, CHARMING, CHEAP.” 


the Waeserr 


A MONTHLY MAGAZINE FOR YOUNGEST READERS. 
“Exquisitely itustnated."—" Renasifatly printed.” —“ Admirably 
edited.” 4 


Such is the testimony of leading critical journals. Tur Nur- 
SERY will enter on its fifth year, January, 1871. It has attained 
its present large circulation cone merit, and by attractions the 
most genuine, appreciated by both young and old. In its peculiar 
line it is without a peer. We shail spare no expense in keeping 
up its high character, and making it, if possible, more and more 
attractive. 

(Subscribe NOW and get the last two numbers of 1870 FREE. 

Terms, $1.50 a year in advance; 15 cents a single number. A 
liberal discount to clubs Premiums given for new subscribers. 
A sampie number for ten cents. Address the Publisher, 

JOLUN L. SILIOREY, 
Nor. 19. 6t Ne. 36 Bromfield Si., Boston, Mass. 


ARTIFICIAL TEETH 
Inserted on a PATENT SOFT or FLEXIBLE RUBBER for the 
inside of plates, making it easier and more secure than any other 
method. HE MOST DIFFICULT CASES SOLICITED. 

Teeth Extracted by the use of 
NITROUS OXYD GAS. 


SAWYER & LANE, 


SURGEON DENTISTS. 
12 Winter St., Boston, Mass, 
N.B,. Dr. J. W. Sawyer has been appointed Sole Agent for the 
sale of OFFICE KIGHTS, for the N. E. Stat»s, for the 
July2. PATENT SOFT OR FLEXIBLE RUBBER. ly 


Ladies or Gentlemen 
Of energy and business tact can now secure a good winter’s busi- 
ness by obtaining an exclusive agency for the sale of 


OUR FAMILY DOCTOR AND RECEIPT-BOOK. 


For terms and circular, address I. P. CROWN & SON, 
Nov. 19. lm . Publishers, 199 Washington St., Boston. 


W. H. CARPENTER, M. D., 
Physician Special for Catarrh and Diseases of the 
Eye, Ear, Throat and Lungs, 

For the accommodation of his patients, many of whom find it in- 
convenient to visit his residence upon Rollins street, has taken 

pleasant and accessible rooms at 
No. 147 TREMONT St., 
(Corner West Street.) 
OFFICE HOURS FROM 10 A. M. TO 4 P. M. 


Dr. C. will, upon application; deliver, or forward to any ad- 
dress, a copy of the Boston JourNaAL, containing, besides a de- 
scriptive article upon Catarrh and Deafness, six columns of testi- 
monials of Permanent Cures, with proofs of their being genuine 
and reliable. 6m—eow Sept. 3. 


THE WEED 














Family Favorite 


SEWING MACHINE. 





For Stmpicity, DURABILITY, and EFFECTIVENESS, in executing 
LIGHT and HEAVY work, is not equalled by any other machine. 


“SHUTTLE,” “STRAIGHT NEEDLE,” “SELF-ADJUSTING 
TENSION.” 


Will Hem (wide and narrow), Fell, Cord, Bind, Tuck, Fringe 
Baste, Ruffle, Gather and Sew on at the same time, Hem- 
Stitch, Sews from thick to thin, and thin to thick, 

without change of tension. 


Makes little nowe. Runs very easily, and with great speed, 


— HAS BEEN AWARDED MORE — 


FIRST PREMIUMS 


THAN ANY OTHER. 
Can be bought and payments made in 


Small Monthly Installments. 





AGENTS WANTED 


In every town in New England. 50 Agents wanted on commis- 
sion. Apply to or address 


WEED SEWING MACHINE CO,, 


JAMES H. FOWLER, Agent; 
349 Waxhington Street, 
Nov. 12. _ BOSTON, 2m 
FINE ART MATERIALS. 


All materials for Oil, Water Color, and Pastel Painting, Draw- 
ing, Wax-Flower making, Decalcomanie, ete. ‘The finest assort- 
ment of water-color boxes “‘titted’’ suitable for Holiday presents 
to be found in Boston. A. A. WALKER, Importer, 

322 Washington street, opposite Adams House. 

Nov. 12. 8m 


WHIRLWIND CARPET SWEEPER. 
It has no rotary brush or other machinery that will wear or in- 
jure the carpet, and it does not raise the dust in the room. It 
accomplishes its work by creating a strong current of ai, 
which is made to pass over the surface of the carpet into the 
machine. It works close to the walls of the room, and, unlike 
the Rotary Sweepers, no broom is required in connection with it. 

Sept.3. SALESROOMS: 16 TEMPLE PLACE, ly 


THE “KEYSTONE” 


SILENT FEED 
Family Sewing Machine. 


Undoubtedly the Strongest and Lightest! The Best and most 
Perfectly Finished! Its Movements as Speedy and as Light as 
any other Machine. It uses a straight needle, making a tight lock- 
stitch perfectly fair on both sides. It has the new patent needle- 
holder. No springing or bending of the needle in changing from 
coarse to fine, thereby avoiding all drop or missed stitches. 
It — uses an improved and patented “silent feed’’ and positive 
take-up. 

This New Family Sewing Machine is THE GREAT DESID- 
ERATUM so long and anxiously looked for, in which all the es. 
sentialities of A PERFECT MACHINE are combined. 

For Agencies, inquire of or address, 


JAMES H. DELANO, 
Ne. 195 Washington St., BOSTON, MASS., 


General Agent for New England States. Also, General Agent 
for KeLLy’s CELEBRATED MACHINE OIL. 


(a “AGENTS WANTED IN EVERY CITY AND TOWEL. 
Nov. 12. na 

















[T)ECALCOMAN IE,DIAPHANIEand MATERIALS 

P for WAX FLOWERS, FRUIT, &c. Instruction in Decal- 

comanie FReE. Also instructions in Wax Work, Diaphanie for 

Stained Glass Trans ncies, &c., &c. ' 
MRS. L. R. SPRINGER, 

Importer and Dealer in material for the above styles of work, 351 

WASHINGTON Sr. (next the Boston Theatre), Boston, Mass. 





May 28. ly 
, LADIES’ 
py SUPPORTERS, 
ay INVENTED AND FITTED BY 


MRS. L. W. TUCK, 
Something new and convenient. A supporter based upon Hy- 
GIENIC Paincipties. Also 
Elastic Baudages, Trasses, Inyalids’ Corsets and 
Poreas Rubber Plaster». 
28 Winter st.. (Room 17.) Boston. 





Mrs, Tuck treats Uterine Diseases. 3m Noy. 12. 


see 
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| Pliscellany. - 


“EMPEROR? NEVERMORE!” 


BY JULIA WARD HOWE., 








In gray halls the banners rustle 
With a certain ghostly bustle. 
Days of blood are come again, 
Murder set to martial strain. 
Emperor? nevermore. 


Souls flow forth on crimson wave, 
Shall we call their losing brave ? 
Brothers’ blood from ground doth call, 
God is father over all. 

Emperor? nevermore. 


Victory sits in Peter’s dome, 
Superstition’s out of Rome. 
Conquest there doth Patience make, 
Long delayed for mercy’s sake. 
Emperor? nevermore. 


Conquer with the furrowing plough ; 

Govern with the freeman’s vow; 

Majesty that souls enshrine, 

And the people’s right divine. 
Emperor? nevermore. 


What! the grey-beard on the throne, 
And the devil he doth own? 
Ceesar’s legendry is dumb, 
God’s triumphant day has come. 
Emperor? nevermore. 
THE WHITE CROW. 
BY ELIZABETH K. CHURCHILL. 


White crows are rare birds, to be sure; but not being 
versed in the particular ology which treats of the wing- 
ed oddities, I am not about to write of them, but of one 
who interests me far more than all the birds, white or 
dusky, thatevercawed. Yet these same crows are favor- 
ites of mine; the sound of their distant “caw, caw,” is 
suggestive of such dear country pleasures—bright spring 
days with the tender corn-blades peeping from the brown 
mould; woodland walks where new-leaved trees, nod- 
ding gracefully, welcome one to mossy banks and rip- 
pling brooks; or hot hay-days, with cooling tree-shade, 
chirping grasshoppers, and sweetest odors; or, dearer 
yet, antumn, with its pleasant sadness, drifting leaves, 
whose gay colors mock at their own decay, ripened 
nuts, golden maize, and far-off notes of quails. If 
thoughts and emotions be truer riches than gold, who 
would refuse the crow his share of corn? All these 
treasures, and more, do my dusky friends bring to me 
as they sail lazily above my head. 

We have secrets together, too. I did not tell Deacon 
Pike that the whole solemn fraternity, unawed by sev- 
eral deaconish old hats, and divers ragged coats and 
breeches, straw stuffed, were making free with his 
newly planted corn; and they held their peace, and 
winked approval, as I liberated a sleek, brown mole 
from the deacon’s trap. “One good turn deserves anoth- 
er.” 

But to mystory. The traveller in many parts of New 
England must often observe, with wonder, houses perch- 
ed upon rocky acclivities where not a tree shades the 
dwelling, and often all the water required for household 
purposes must be carried, with wearisome toil, up the 
steep path, from a bubbling brook or cool spring below, 
where noble trees adorn a house-site fit for fairies. 

Upon such a hill, so rocky that the famed New Hamp- 
shire sheep, with their sharpened noses, would have 
failed to scent out one blade of grass in the most bounte- 
ous season, stood the dwelling of Liberty Crow, known 
as “Lazy Liberty,” the most indolent man in the 
county. 

There are varieties of laziness, but the fraternity of 
which Liberty was entitled to rank as chief are not 
only the most provoking, but the most amusing of mor- 
tals—to those, at least, who are not direct sufferers 
from their infirmity. They have such an air of impor- 
tance, as though freighted with the fate of nations; are 
always in such a slow hurry, and have such notions of 
their own dignity, that one must laugh, however we may 
despise them. 

Liberty Crow was quite indifferent to the opinions of 
his neighbors, having, as he said, ‘‘a right, both by 
name and by niatur’,” to please himself. That their esti- 
mate of him was far from complimentary, one need only 
listen to their comments, as he shambled along on his 
lean old horse, to be convinced. 

“See old Blackwing,” one would cry, while a saucy 
boy would run after him, with a cat under one arm, 
exclaiming, “Look a-here, Daddy Crow, you’ve dropped 
your cat,” (for it was asserted that Liberty carried under 
his arm a venerable Tabby to breathe for him), and with 
a mocking “caw, caw,” dodge back to escape a blow 
from Liberty's switch. 

His house was known either as “Crow’s Nest” or 
“Crow’s Cradle,” the number of tow-headed children 
who rolled and screamed about the door often suggest- 
ing the propriety of putting the little old house upon 
rockers. The small building was black with age and 
decay. Through the mossy roof the rain poured at its 
pleasure into the two rooms where the Crows made 
theirhome. Alas! for the children, who have none but 
cheerless associations connected with that “meaningfull” 
word! The small windows were minus many panes of 
glass, and old hats, ragged breeches and tattered coats 
ill‘supplied their place —and the owner of this abode was 
not a drunkard, he was only lazy. 

Mrs. Crow had been a pretty girl, although it was 
difficult to credit the story when one viewed her hol- 
low checks, faded hair, and dim eyes. Yet she had 
been a merry, sprightly maiden, and I quite agree with 
the good dane who told me of her early promise, that 

% was “a most mysterus dispenshun of Providence” 


that linked her fate with that of such a ne’er-do-well 
as Liberty Crow. “But,” added the old lady, “the 
Lord’s ways is ’mazin’ unsarchable allers, and ‘taint for 
us to be a-peekin’ into the hidden things.” 

Whatever may have been the budding charms of Mrs. 
Crow, they had at the time my story opens, twenty 
years ago,a most unlovely blossoming. Always dirty 
and unkempt, she was rendered stiil less attractive by a 
soiled kerchief which she wore constantly tied, about 
her face as a protection from attacks of Tic-Douloureuz, 
or “Tic-Dolarux,” as she phrased it—which disease had 
not then been superseded by the now fashionable and 
prevalent neuralgia. Her voice had a pathetic whine, 
and she was utterly inefficient and helpless; in fact, a 
fair sample of what women become who, taught to rely 
upon men for support, and having no stamina in their 
own souls, find their prop fall at the first gale of misfor- 
tune. The simile of the ragged oak and clinging vine 
is pleasant to read of, but, carried into practical life, it 
often ends badly. But if I enlarge upon this theme as 
inclination prompts, I shall be accused of heresy ; there- 
fore I return to my story. 

How this wretched family were fed was a mystery. 
The patch of corn and potatoes which Liberty succeed- 
edin planting during the spring was so choked with 
weeds that the yield was small, and to work for wages 
accorded neither with his inclination or his dignity. 
Liberty had a law-suit with Esquire Stackpole respect- 
ing a sandy barren that lay near his house, and to en- 
large upon his rights and wrongs was the delight and 
business of his life. Daily, as he mounted his blind 
old horse to ride to the village, he remarked to his wife, 
“Miss Crow, I’m a-goin to see Squire Stagpole on busi- 
ness, and you can pick up sumthin’ to eat agin I get 
home.” 

“Law suz!” his wife would whine, “we ain’t got 
nothin,’ Mr. Crow, nothin’ at all.” 

“Wall, wall, pick up sumthin’; I ain’t pertickler,” 
would be his parting rejoinder. 

The young Crows were such children as one might 
expect from such parentage, their tow-colored hair and 
vacant, light blue eyes harmonizing admirably with 
freckled, sun-burnt, dull faces. The most enthusiastic 
lover of childhood in the abstract would not have felt 
his heart warm toward these uncouth, ill-mannered 
children. And yet one of these “ugly ducks” turned 
out, asin the story of good Hans Andersen, a white 
and noble swan. “Who would have thought it?” cry 
the villagers, with gaping wonder. No one, because 
they were too busy with the claims of Bhorrioboola 
Gha to heed these little wretches. Had they taken a 
sympathizing second look at the ill-favored group, 
sharp eyes might have seen that a glorious soul lay 
slumbering behind the dull orbs ot little Nancy Crow, 
that needed but friendly sunlight to waken into a beau- 
tiful and beautifying life. A plain-faced little damsel 
was Nancy, with that coarseness of skin and feature 
which is the inevitable result of coarse nurture; but 
sometimes she sat apart from her companions, and 
thoughts and queries unknown to them brooded in her 
soul, lighting the ugly shrine with a bright expression 
of what might be. Nance was third in age, and noted 
among her eight brothers and sisters for her ill-nature. 
These little Pariahs could not read, and had but a vague 
notion of the world whose vestibule was entered in the 
little red schoolhouse. They had none of them been 
to school at all, their clothes being too untidy even to 
the unfastidious tastes of our villagers, and they re- 
venged themselves for the fancied superiority of the 
rosy school-children by volleys of sticks and stones, and 
abundance of hard epithets, whenever opportunity for 
such tokens occurred. Had they been foreign instead 
of native heathen, what warm pity they would have 
met. Their unclad and uneducated condition would 
have caused moist eyes and suppressed sniffs to every 
member of the Briarwood Sewing Circle, as they stitch. 
ed busily upon little garments to send over the sea. 
Deacon Pike would have enlarged at monthly concerts 
upon our duties to the neglected lambs, in a touching 
and edifying manner; but with such zeal for the distant 
flock, the neighboring goats were overlooked. 

Such uncared for and aimless life spent little Nance, 
until she had entered the summer of her tenth year; 
then a bright June day brought the crisis of her life. 
She knew it not, but nature upon that day was freight- 
ed with the gift of a new existence for the neglected 
child. Bright sunlight and flickering shadows were 
messengers to open unto her the portals of a life un- 
known before. Unamiable as usual, the children had 
quarreled in their play, and, driven from the others by 
blows and reproaches, the child, sullen and sad, wan- 
dered down into a glen of peculiar beauty not far from 
her home. So fondly had nature hidden this lovely 
spot that one might walk near it and yet be unaware 
of its existence. It was a ravine opening so steeply in 
the grassy uplands that the tops of the trees growing 
upon its Sides seemed nearly upon a level with surround- 
ing fields. Odorous birch, wild cherry, maple, elm, and 
other forest trees, grew luxuriantly upon the steep sides. 
In spring the earliest violets, snow-drops and anemo- 
nes blossomed in their shade; birds nested among the 
branclies, and insects, bright with rainbow hues, glanc- 
ed like sunbeams through the air, or hummed drowsy 
songs to the shy flowers. ; 

The little girl ran and slid fearlessly down this steep 
slope, catching for support at the slender saplings when 
her deacent became too rapid, and unheeding the flowers 
crushed beneath her bare, brown feet. 

At the bottom of the glen rippled a brook, whose wa- 
ters had shaped for themselves tiny bays, where min- 
nows glided and played; and worn mimic cliffs, down 
which the waves chased each other with noisier brawl, 
and then, eddying about the white, gleaming pebbles, 
stole quietly into the neighboring meadows, and lapsed 
into the bosom of the river. Upon the bank, lilies 
white and yellow nodded to the nodding lilies in the 
stream below; harebells, in their season. sprung from 











crevices in the rocks that here and there cropped out 
from the verdure, and swung their blue bells, chiming 
the fays to vespers—and sure, never had fairies a lovelier 
trysting-place, or naiad more fitting abode. 

Nancy knelt upon a mossy stone, and dipping her 
hands in the cool water, she laved her face, still glowing 
from recent anger; then resting her head upon the soft 
bright carpet, she dallied with the rippling waves, and 
as the demon of ill-nature fled abashed from the quiet 
scene, she laughed to see her hand grasp vainly at the 
spray of the waterfall; then idly lay, and gazed without 
motive at her surroundings. Many times she had sport- 
ed here, and bathed her feet in the brook, but never had 
she been so struck with the serene beauty and quiet of 
all around as now. Something within herself seemed 
to breathe in unison with its subduing peace, and the 
trees, and flowers, aud waves, to become sentient beings, 
speaking softly to each other. A new and strange awe 
fell upon the child. Suddenly she arose to her feet, and 
gazed with a wild look about her; her face flushed, her 
breath came quick, and she listened as though the very 
leaves were about to speak. 

What did she hear? The breeze whispering soft mu- 
sic to the trees; the brook rippling with sweet, monot- 
onous sound; while higher up the stream a bird dipped 
his beak in the water, and warbled a thanksgiving. 
What did she see? Only the brook, the green banks, 
the bending trees, and the flickering sunlight and shad- 
ow. Who can tell what brightened her eye and lighted 
her face with wondering awe? No one fully, save the 
benign Author of grace and beauty, who loved his neg- 
lected little one. 

This only I can tell: that as one who previously im- 
mersed in darkness looks for the first time upon the re- 
joicing earth, she saw these familiar objects. Something 
in them, or the touch of God’s finger, opened her benight- 
ed eyes, and she gained a glimpse of a beautiful and holy 
world, where had been vacancy, 

She stood with hands clasped upon her beating heart, 
and the trees whispered, “Child, we are your friends; 
learn to know us.” The dancing shadows turned a leaf 
in the new book she was reading, and almost she knew 
what the bird uttered as he sang. 

Shivering with strange delight, which was almost ter- 
ror,;she sank upon the moss, and thought as she had 
never done before. For the first time realizing that she 
was not as others, but a ragged, dirty, ignorant little 
creature, she yet knew that something glorious and at- 
tainable stretched beckoning fingers to her. 

Kneeling again upon the stone, she pushed the tan- 
gled hair from her forehead, and looked earnestly at the 
face mirrored in the stream. Alas! it was unlovely, 
and sadly out of harmony with her inward conscious- 
ness. Great tears rolled down her cheeks and fell un- 
heeded into the water. A wretched, desolate feeling 
crept into her soul and obscured the dawning light. 
She sobbed aloud with wild vehemence, until, from the 
depths of her weeping despair, a serene peace arose and 
possessed her. 

Do you say such an experience is impossible for a 
child? Ithink not. Unusual it is, [grant; but no two 
souls and lives are patterned alike, and the experience of 
one fits not deftly to that of another. Angels ever tap 
softly at the doors of our closed hearts, but only those 
who have ears to hear open tothem. Nature has not 
wholly forgotten the sympathies of her youth in Eden, 
when heart spake unto heart, and the stars sang to- 


gether. z 
“Golden sunset arrows lodged in the tree-tops,” and 


glanced down the glen, bathing the lilies in warm light, 
ere the child arose, subdued and thoughtful, and betook 
her through the twilight to the uninviting home, which 
seemed more unlovely contrasted with the day’s bright- 
ness. Never could she come again, as she had so often 
done, acareless, pettish little maiden. From the day’s 
storm and sunshine a resolve had started into life, and 
an energy that no obstacle could vanquish. 

A chorus of voices hailed Nancy’s approach with 
taunts and inquiries about her long absence, for no one 
had taught these little souls that tenderness, toward 
even the pettishness of their playmates, which it is so 
charming to see in a family of children. Unheeding 
them, Nancy passed into the house, and sought her 
mother, for to the being who bears that honored name 
nature impels every child when in want, however expe- 
rience may have proved the uselessness of such appli- 
cation. 

Mrs. Crow sat rocking her youngest nestiing, and sing- 
ing, in a cracked voice, a gay ballad, learned in brighter 
days, which sounded mournful, from contrast with her 
sadness. Mr. Liberty Crow stretched his lazy length 
upon two chairs, and rested his feet upon the top of 
another. The room was untidy as usual, and the dis- 
couraging aspect of affairs might have chilled the ardor 
of one less intent upon a purpose than little Nance. 
Passing to her mother’s side, she arrested the attention 
of both her parents by the rather indefinite question, 
“How do people know things?” Something in her tone 
moved Mrs. Crow to reply, in a manner more kindly than 
usual, “Dear me, child! how queer; what things ?” 

“About birds, and trees, and flowers, what it is they 
say, and—and—everything, you know,” replied the 
child. 

Mrs. Crow sat upright in her chair, and looked puz- 
zled as she replied, “At school, to be sure, litt!e stupid.” 

“May I go to school ?”’ asked Nancy. 

“Did I ever, Nance Crow!” exciaimed her mother; 
“ef you ain’t ashamed of yourself, I be for you, to want 
to go where you'd be logked down on by them t’aint no 
better’n you be, jist ’cause you aint got so good clothes. 
I'd have some pride, ef I was you.” 

Nancy eyed her dilapidated garments ere she persist- 
el—*Why don’t I have some clothes? Why ain't we 
like other folks ?” 

“Oh, lordy!" groaned the woman, with a perplexed 
air, as she sank back and resumed her rocking, “we ain’t 
nobody, child, and ’taint no use to talk about it.” 


rights, you'd see’t we was somebody; and some folks 
will find out some day’t I ain’t to be trod on no longer. 
Ishan’t call no names, but I'll teach them Stagpoles that 
there’s more folks in this world than Stagpoles-es.” 

Nancy had heard this story too many times to feel an 
interest in it, and,turning to her father, she asked if 
she might go to school when she got some new clothes, 
“O, sartin, child, sartin,” said Liberty,“but that won’t 
be in a hurry, I guess.” 

Sadly Nancy retreated, and seating herself upon the 
door-sill, watched with new pleasure the rising moon, 
that seemed to the desolate little girl like a newly-found 
friend, as, ascending momently higher, she flooded the 
landscape with softened splendor, and bathed the child’s 
face in silver glory. Until long after the other children 
had crept to their hard beds, Nancy kept her lonely seat, 
revolving plans for the purchase of new clothing; for 
the energy of her being, hitherto spent in contending 
with her brothers and sisters, stimulated by new needs, 
but rose more firmly as obstacles interposed. Before 
she slept she had resolved to pick berries and carry them 
to the village for sale; and with her heart lightened by 
the hope of success, she slept the sound and refreshing 
slumber of childhood, 

It would make my tale too long should I detail the 
varying fortunes of the summer; how some repulsed, 
and a few encouraged ; how often her limbs ached from 
weariness as she walked to and from the village, after 
culling her berries through the heat of the day; how 
often her heart ached with hope deferred, and the tears 
stole down her brown cheeks as she counted, again and 
again, her small hoard of silver, in the vain hope of find- 
ing it increased by the repetition. Meeting neither aid 
nor sympathy at home, she stole often to the glen, and 
renewed her strength and purpose in communion with 
the spirit reigning there. 

The gains of such traffic in country towns are small, 
and summer resigned her golden crown and slept in the 
arms of autumn; autumn shook the fiery-hued chap- 
let from his forehead, and still she had not gained enough 
for her purpose, when Fortune took her by the hand, 
and led her through the gates of adamant. 

Returning from Briarwood one sweet evening in au- 
tumn, saddened by her failure to sell the nuts which had 
succeeded to the berries of summer, she met Agnes Bur- 
ton, who, enfeebled by illness through the long, weary 
summer, an illness more of soul than of body, sauntered 
aimlessly under the maples. Something in the child’s 
discouraged aspect attracted Agnes’ attention, and, 
ever ready to share the burdens of others, she accosted 
the little girl, and gradually induced her to tell her the 
cause of her sadness. 

“O, ma’am,” she sobbed, “I want to learn about every- 
thing, and I can’t go to school because I am so ragged, 
and I have tried so hard to earn some money, and after 
all I have so little.” 

Need I tell how Agnes soothed her with the promise 
of help; how she forgot, for the time, illness and heart- 
ache in the interest of remodeling a dress of her own 
for her protegé ; how she purchased shoes and bonnet, 
leaving Nancy’s earnings to be invested in books; or 
how many good Christians sneered at the idea of help- 
ing one of “them shiftless Crows,’’ and predicted, that 
in a month Nance would be as ragged as ever, and no 
longer care to learn. Never were cruakers more con- 
founded. Not only did Nancy walk, in fair weather and 
in foul, twice daily the two long miles between Crow’s 
Nest and the schoolhouse, but, commencing at the ele- 
ments of knowledge, she rapidly gained upon her school- 
mates, and soon left them far behind. 

At that age, and with such a stimulus to exertion as 
Nancy possessed, knowledge is acquired and compre- 
hended more rapidly than if the earlier years had been 
spent in toiling to acquire that which possessed no in- 
terest. 

It was curious to watch the change in Nancy’s plain 


face as her mind expanded with hard-earned treasures; 
how the coarse lines about her mouth softened into 
grateful smiles, and her eyes became soft and lustrous 
with expression ; how the freckles disappeared, and her 
skin became clear and soft under the change to an in- 
door life. It was pleasant to see this little girl on her 
way to and from school, often busily conning her lesson 
as she walked. 

True, she had often no dinner, save a slice of corn- 
bread; but hunger formed an excellent sauce. True, 
her schoolmates treated her for a long time with neg- 
lect, and often scorn; but Agnes was kind, and the fields 
and woods welcomed her ever to their friendship. Will- 
ingly would Agnes have taken her to her own home, but 
she judged, and, I think, rightly, that this brave little 
spirit would best work out her own salvation among 
her kindred, and perhaps prove the grain of salt that 
should save them. Indeed, her influence was soon visi- 
ble in the tidier aspect of the house and children, and 
the cheered face of Mrs. Crow. The poor woman de- 
clared that “Nance beat all,” and was so much encour- 
aged at seeing one of her brood so tidy and womanly, 
that she became decidedly better of the tic-dolaruz, and 
on several sunny days went so far as to appear without a 
kerchief bound about her face. Even Liberty was sham- 
ed into feeble efforts to overcome his inertia; provided 
from the scanty wood-lot an unusual supply of fuel, arid 
made spasmodic attempts to repair the house. Nancy 
herself soon came to understand in what her family dif- 
fered from others; and with quick instinct divining the 
causes, set herself gently, but firmly, at work to remedy 
them. Still she picked berries on holidays, and, with 
the proceeds of her industry, assisted by Agnes, who 
taught her to sew, she so improved the appearance of 
the children, both older and younger than herself, that 
they were able to accompany her to school. Gradual- 
ly, as the change became apparent, her services were in 
demand to assist the village matrons in extra house- 
hold labors; and thus it fell that all learned to love and 
esteem the staid, thoughtful girl, and, dropping her ugly 








“Miss Crow,” interposed her husband, “ef I had my 





nickname, to call her Nancy, and then the more familiar 
pet name of Nannie. 
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Thus time sped away, until the studious girl had out- 
stripped her teachers; and, standing at the threshold of 
womanhood, she viewed the cares of maturer life ap- 
proach, and longed to drink more deeply of the fount 
whose cooling drops had not quenched her thirst. Yes, 
she must know more, and—but this hope was un- 
confessed; she must elevate her kindred, 

Quietly, but firmly, the young girl, who had become 
the leading spirit in her family, announced her determi- 
nation to seek employment in a distant manufacturing 
town; and although she was the mainstay of all, no one 
thought of opposing her will. 

Nannie Crow was not quite sixteen, when, with her 
scanty wardrobe contained in a small bundle, she put 
aside the ‘weeping children who clung to her, and with a 
eheering last word and smile for their mother, went 
pravely forth alone to seek, or rather to create, her for- 
sune. Could she fail—this child with a woman’s spirit ? 

Not one day did this young girl, to whom all was new 
and dazzling, spend in sight-seeing or idleness. Readily 
obtaining employment, she addressed herself to labor 
with such diligence that she earned double the wages 
usually paid to those of her age; and now the advantage 
of her early free life in the open air, and even of her 
hardships, was apparent in the robust health which en- 
abled her to endure severe bodily toil by day, and mental 
labor at night, unharmed. 

At evening, while her companions chattered by her 
side, Nannie toiled, unaided, over the higher English 
branches, or read dry scientific books from the circulat- 
ing library, which her companions passed by in disgust. 
Her eyes fixed always on a distant goal, its brightness 
so allured her,that the temptations among which she 
moved failed even to attract her notice. Preserving a 
simplicity of attire, which moved the scornful laughter 
of her companions, she wore no dress more costly than 
2 simple chintz; and thus from her earnings she was en- 
abled to surround her mother with comforts, and aid 
her brothers and sisters in their upward struggle. 

At twenty, Nannie found herself fitted for the posi- 
tion of assistant teacher in a seminary; and, thoroughly 
weary of factory life, she obeyed the voice which said: 
“Come up higher.” Such a post she sought and found 
—winning, by her thorough culture, her energy, and 
graceful wearing of Fortune’s favors, the respect and 
love of allabout her. Ere long she was advanced to the 
office of principal ; and many are the young girls who, aid- 
ed by her wise counsels and firm control, have gone 
forth to sow good seed, or reap with their gleaming 
sickles the Lord's white harvest. Her name has be- 
come a household word, too, for she is an author; but 
few whose hearts are cheered by her pleasant essays 
know where these thoughts and fancies had birth, or 
what adverse winds beat vainly against them. 

We are proud to say that Miss Crow, the celebrated 
author and teacher, spent her childhood in obscure 
Briarwood ; and we take due credit to ourselves for hav- 
ing seen long ago that little Nannie Crow would be a 
genius; but the fact is, we shoukd have been very quiet 
about it if she herself had never found it out. 

A comfortable farm-house in the valley, by the spring, 
is now the Crow’s Nest, and the old one has gone to de- 
cay. Roses and honeysuckles climb over the windows 
and the rustic porch,and giant elms wave their leafy 
arms above it. The aforetime barren fields about it, till- 
ed by the brothers whom she has educated, have blossom- 
ed into fruitful fields; and among our young people none 
are more honored than these young farmers and their 
rosy sisters. Mrs. Crow, never quite yielding up her old 
habits and her whine, has become as tidy, as healthy 
and as cheerful as it is in her nature to be. Liberty 
himself has not proved callous to the softening influ- 
ences, but ofiener than one would believe without ocular 
demonstration, he assists his sons in the hay-field, or 
gathers the ripened maize, amusing his frequent respites 
from labor with glowing dreams of the state his family 
would have attained, “ef he had beat Squire Stagpole 
in that ere lawsuit.” 

And this graceful, serene woman, who has come home 
for a season of rest, is the cause of these happy 
changes. Is ita wonder that her mother follows her 
footsteps with doating fondness, or that her manly 
brothers believe that in all the world there is not anoth- 
er such pearl of goodness as ‘‘our Nannie”? Sweet are 
the laurel crowns plucked from trees of our own plant- 
ing. Nannie Crow is thirty years old, and in the prime 
of life and beauty; for beautiful she isin the eyes of 
those who regard expression as of more value than 
classical features. Her brown hair clusters about a 
broad, white forehead, and from her mild eyes looks out 
the soul of a perfect woman. Yes, the “ugly duck” has 

become a swan—that is evident. 

Nannie herself told me of her awakening, and such of 
her early trials as were unknown to me, avoiding, with 
loving tact, any reference to her inefficient parents. 
We sat upon the bank in Nannie’s Glen, as, because of 
her lasting love for it, it is called. As years before, the 
sunlight flickered through the leaves, and shadows slept 
upon the banks pied with wild flowers. Birds told to 
each other the old tales, and through the tree-tops, far 
above, we saw white cloud-lambs drift over an azure 
field. Nannie’s hand, no longer brown, played, after 
her childhood’s habit, with the clear waves; and their 
soft ripple was a chorus in harmony with her low, sweet 


tones, 
As she ended her tale, tears of thankfulness to the 


good God filled my eyes, because that from among the 
wayside brambies, a rose so perfect had sprung ; because 
that in the desert birds sing their Eden songs. and Na- 





WOMAN AND EDUCATION. 


(Translated from “La Femme et L’ Education,”’ par Caroline De 
Barrau, by H. M. Freeman, Westboro’, Mass. 

Rational views, that is to say, views founded upon the 
reason of each human being, are nowhere sincerely fol- 
lowed; but in the case of woman they are exercised far 
less than among men. Woman is never allowed to 
make the law imposed upon her sex. In order to justi- 
fy this exclusion, precisely the absence of that intellec- 
tual culture, which is denied her, is alleged; an abstrac- 
tion is made of her intellect in order to occupy it only 
with her duty; and this duty is inculeated without fur- 
nishing her the means of tracing for herself the rule 
which she should follow; thus, with character effaced, 
and intellect unawakened, how can woman understand 
her duty? Virtue for her becomes only an affair. 

Mature in the being, the power of understanding, of 
comparing, and finally of choosing, thus confront him 
with his duties, or rather, leave him to discover them 
for himself; all the theory of the normal development 
of the intellectual and moral being is in the application 
of these principles. He who will thus train souls will 
have found the secret of the best and noblest education. 

The first condition in order to be a rule to one’s self 
is, to form a correct judgment, not only of the faculties 
which one possesses, but also of the circumstances in 
the midst of which they are to be exercised. Every hu- 
man being should mark out for himself his own line of 
conduct. 

This rule being fixed, we see clearly, contrary to the 
generally received opinion, that marriage and rearing 
children are not for woman what may be styled a spe- 
cial and exclusive mission. 

Each woman should be able to marry or not to marry 
without having to give any reason for the lot she chooses, 
save the decision of her own conscience. 

But it cannot be admitted that woman even has the 
right to remain idle, free to choose her duty ; she should 
never be free to choose none. 

It is evident if woman be free to marry,or not to mar- 
ry, she cannot be limited to the single role of mother of a 
family. All advance and arbitrary limitation of the hu- 
man being is unjust, and diminishes the dignity of that 
being. 

Woman ought, then, in the presence of her duties and 
during her entire life, like every human creature, to be 
free, responsible, mistress of herself. Besides, her du- 
ties are by nature, whatever one may say, of an infinite 
variety; they can and ought to be modified according 
to her vocation, her aptitudes, and her condition and 
circumstances. There results from the preceding prin- 
ciple this special conclusion: every restriction to the de- 
velopment of woman, made under the pretext of a spe- 
cial mission to be fulfilled, and of the necessity of re- 
straining her within the exact limits of this mission, is 
a blow to her individuality, to her liberty, to her dignity; 
farther, it weakens the obligation of those duties, whose 
accomplishment it seeks to guarantee, whose interests 


it claims to guard. 
* * *£ *& & * 


“Mothers should know how to inspire in their daugh- 
ters, by an education founded upon principles of justice, 
a shame foridleness and a will for work. A regenerated 
moral education must teach young girls that work is an 
honor as well as a duty, which should fill their lives, and 
from which they cannot be freed. It is only when the 
necessity of their instruction and moral transformation 
shall be made clear to women that the reform of cus- 
toms and prejudices from which they suffer will follow.” 

The son of a prosperous family is, we all know, edu- 
cated intellectually, very differently from his sisters; 
morally, the distinction is, in appearance, as marked. 
This part of their education is not, however, essentially 
different in principle; it is only in the application that 
it differs—thus, parents have ambition for their son and 
they stimulate his own. They educate him with the 
thought that he is, that he will be, obliged to work in 
order to attain—the whole argument in favor of labor is 
founded upon his personal advantage—the hope of em- 
ployment or of a brilliant marriage. If he is insensible 
to these purely worldly stimulants, as this teaching is 
not based upon moral principle, and they cannot, to in- 
cite his zeal, rely upon necessity, work is always op- 
tional in his eyes, and acquires not the character of an 
obligation; thus he can, without danger to himself, and 
without very lively scruples, be idle and slothful. The 
young boy knows well how to appreciate this, his com- 
panions teach it io him by their need, and his parents 
unconsciously strengthen the teaching. If, then, the 
young man has the privilege of intellectual instruction 
of which his sister is deprived, his moral education, al- 
though superior to hers, since his idleness 1s, at least, 
blamed instead of encouraged, has the same defect—it 
lacks a positive moral base; he realizes not that labor is 
a universal law which he cannot innocently evade; it 
lacks an absolute moral principle, founded upon equal- 
ity and reciprocity, that his idleness clearly violates. 





A.ice Cary in a letter to a friend, says that though 
she has been for a “long, long time standing at the gates 
of death, expecting the final summons, yet, in the mys- 
tery of Providence, she has been sent back into these 
borderlands.” “I am,” she writes, “at home once more, 
after a long, weary journey, by the sea-side and among 
the mountains, and am so far restored to my usual health 
as to be devoting myself to my dear Mr. Muse, whom I 





| took so long ago to hold and to keep. We have had our 
little quarrels; to be sure he has not fulfilled all his 


ture pillows our weary heads upon her loving bosom, | promises—what fellow does ?—but in the main has been 


and whispers of that which was and is to come, and 
thus we are drawn to Paradise. 

NowI have told more fully why I like crows, and 
why, above all others, my white crow—Nannie. 

Would you know the moral of this tale ?—It is not 
only that “Fortune favors the brave,” but that “God 
helps those who help themselves.” 

Provipence, R. I. 





faithful in sickness and in health, and I have reason to 
| trust will so continue till death do us part. Oh! if he 
| would but endow me with all his goods! But, after all, 
| is it uot better to be content with what Ihave? Just 
now [ am content—nay, more, my heart is running 
| over with its fullness of delight—to be at home, to sit 
| at my own table, to have my friends about me, to breathe 
the air, and see the sunshine. Have I not enough ?” 








JUST FOR FUN, 





What goes most against afarmer’s grain? His reaper. 

A goat is a good milker, but succeeds better as a but- 
ter. 

Who killed the most poultry? Hamlet’s uncle, for he 
did “‘murder most foul.” 


“If we can’t hear, it ain’t for the lack of ears,” as the 
aws said to the corn-field. 

One of the pleasantest kinds of husbandry is that of 
destroying a widow’s weeds. 


Corsets are said to be economical, because they keep 
women from running to waist. 


A sign in Burlington, Lowa, reads something like this: 
“New Style of Photographs, by A. Pancake.” 

The Mind-your-own-busjness Society needs more 
members, and there are a great many people who ought 
to join it. 

A medical student says he has never been able to dis- 
cover the bone of contention, and desires to know 
whether it is not situated very near the jaw-bone. 


During an examination,a medical student being ask- 
ed the question, “When does mortification set in ?” re- 
plied: “When you pop the question and are answered 
‘No.’”- 

It is a theological error to suppose that Adam lost 
anything by exchanging the Garden of Eden for the 
whole wide world; he “gained ground” by the opera- 
tion. 

A clergyman, reading a chapter of the Bible for his 
congregation, found himself at the bottom of the page 
with the words, “And the Lord gave Noah a wife;” 
then, turning over two pages instead of one, he contin- 
ued, “and he pitched her within and without with 
pitch.” 

A young clergyman, being about to preach for a fa- 
ther in the ministry, was asked whether he would not 
like “to be by himself,” awhile. “No,” was the prompt 
reply; “I am already cocked and primed.” The old 
minister afterwards remarked that “he flashed in the 
pan.’ 

The young orator in Illinois, who, in a recent speech, 
threatened to “grasp a ray of light from the great orb of 
day, spin it into threads of gold, and with them weave a 
shroud in which to wrap the whiriwind which dies 
upon the bosom of our Western prairies,” has conclud- 
ed it wouldn't pay. 

A woman went to a circus in Terre Haute, Indiana, 
accompanied by eleven children, and when a neighbor 
asked her where the old man was, she said he was at 
home taking care of the children. Another neighbor 
called at the house, and seeing the old man trying to 
amuse nine young ones, asked where the old lady was. 
He said he had let her go to the circus with the chil- 
dren. 

A Western editor “improves the occasion” presented 
by the casual descent of No. 12 brogues upon an unsus- 
pecting “Colorado” in the following pathetic strain :— 

“One more potato bug 
Gone to his rest; 
Stepped on so tenderly, 
*Cause it was best. 
Poor little tater bug! 
Smashed to the dust! 
In thy prosperity, 
Business has bust.” 








SAVE YOUR NATURAL TEETH! 

Few persons have any idea how badly a decayed tooth can be 
filled. worst Abscess can be cured, and the tooth filled to 
last for years, if properly treated. 1 warrant the very best Arti- 
ficial Teeth that can be made for the same price you ay ad most 
of the poorest work. No cheap work, no humbugs. Every im- 
provement worth having that is invented, can be found at my of- 
fice; no boys’ work; have had 20 years’ experience. Fresh gasev- 
ery day. DR. J. A. BROWN, 19 WinterSt. 3m Sept. 17. 





12,000 of the Lamb Knitting Machines 
in use, sold on their merits, with little advertising. The only ma- 
chine that knits Circular, Flat, and Ribbed work, narrowing and 
widening on each. Every family should have one. Send for 
SAMPLE STOCKING and Circular stating wherein the Lamb 
Machine is superior in all points, and cheaper than any other. 


LAMB KNITTING MACHINE MPF’G CoO., 
N. CLARK, AGEnr, 
813 Washington St., Boston. 


THE 


Gas Heater is a combination of 
the principles of economy and 
utility. ll objections gas 
stoves and heaters are met and 
overcomeinthis. No odor what- 
ever attends its use, and the 
amount of used is but from 
one to five feet, according to its 
size, while others consume from 
. The Lion Heater is so constructed that it will 


Nov. 5. 3m 

















three to twenty 

give a perfect combustion for any length of time, free from all 

mpurities, requiring no repairing or cleaning, and in its a ¥ 

tion of fuel, the most economical heater ever offered to the people. 

The public are cordially invited to call atour exhibition room, 

and — the various eae. STURGES & MEIGGS, 
Nov. 5. m 





9 Merchants’ Row, Boston 





“NEW ENGLAND 
CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 
MUSIC HALL, BOSTON, MASS., 
Offers unrivalled advantages for pursuing the study of music. 
IN STRUCTION BY THE Most EMINENT MASTERS. 
On Ly Frirreen DOLLARS PER QUARTER. 
WINTER TERM COMMENCES MONDAY, NOV. 28. 


Pupils now received and classified. 

Circulars giving full information mailed free one application 
oO E. TOURJEE, Director. 

Noy. 12. Bt 


MARSTON’S DINING-SALOON, 


For Ladies and Gentlemen, 

Neos. 23, 25 and 27 Brattle Street, 
BOSTON. 

RUSSELL MARSTON, Proprietor. tf 





Mar. 5. 





DR. DIO LEWIS 
Has resumed the practice of the “SWEDISH MOVEMENT 
CURE,” with the aid of lady assistants. Ladies will be treated 
at their homes. 
Office 17 Beacon street, opposite the Athenzum. 
Hours of consultation from 12 to 2 o'clock. 
Noy. 13. lm 


E. D. SPEAR, M.D., 


Ollice, 713 Washington St., 
BOSTON, MASS. 

The medical record of Dr. E. D. SPEAR, as a successful physl- 
cian in the treatment of chronic diseases, is without a parallel. 
Many are suffered to die who might be saved. Dr. Spear makes 
a direct appeal to the substantial, {ntelligent and cultivated citi- 
zens of our country, and asks that his claims as a physician of ex- 
traordinary powers may be investigated. If you are beyond he- 
man aid, Dr. Spear will not deceive you. If you have omm 
CHANCE, he will save you. Come to his office and consult him 
free. If you cannot visit, consult him by letter. 


Dr. SPHAR can be consulted at his office, 713 Washington street, 
Boston, or by letter, with stamp, free of charge, upon ALL diseases. 
Those who have failed to be cured by other physicians are reapeot- 
Sully invited to call on Dr. SrHar,. 6m May 21. 


TIF ‘ 
taosrtad Sok Doe eisai A’ etn SY Bliste. uote 
used by the subscriber. tris a patent soft lining or flexible rubber, 
for the inside of plates resting on the gums, making it perfectly 
easy and more secure in all cases. We do not come before the 
public with any crude or untested experiment. The inventor has 
given it various and thorough trials for more than three 
with mouths which every other known device has failed on, and 
always with complete success. The most difficult cases solicited. 
T H EXTRACTED by the use of Nirrovs Oxyp 
Gas without pain or giving any disagreeable shock to the 
Terms for all operations made known on application, ia 
every case will be found reasonable. 
DRS. SAWYER & LAN 
RGEON DENTI 
12 Winter St., Boston, Mass. 


MRS. A. C. LATHAM, M. D., 

Ladies call upon us daily to express their satisfaction at eur 
treatment of the Hair and Scalp. Baldness, Humors, Blanching, 
Fading or Turning Grey of the Hair treated with success. 

Mrs. L. has practiced at her present office for TEN YEARS. 
Many testimonials may be seen there from all parts of the country 
in proof of her skill. She has extensive laboratory facilities, and 
the medicines of J. & A. C. Latham have become household words, 
She cures Consumption, Paralysis, Rheumatism, Dyspepsia, Af- 
fection of the Heart, Humors, Catarrh, &c., &c. 

Consultation free. Medical examination, $1.00. Medicines for- 
warded to all parts of the country, to be paid C. 0. D., safely de- 
livered. Hours from 9 A.M. to 6 P.M. 


July 2. _Office--292 Washington St., Bosten,. ly 


MRS. PAIGE, 
Teacher and Author of png Inactive and Eclectie 
Rooms 14 Chauncy Street, Boston. 


Mrs. P. gives her personal attention to qualifying teachers and 
pupils. Heference—0. Dirson & Co. . ly ° July 3. 


NEW AND SPACIOUS STORE, 
157--=Tremont, Street@--157 
New styles of FURNITURE, Mantel and other Mirrors, Drap- 
ery Curtains, and Upholstery Goods. 
GEO. W. WARE & CO., 
Aug. 6. ere. BOSTON. | ly 
E. G. STEVENS & DAUGHTER, 
CONVEYANCERS, 
No. 5 Pemberton Square (Room £2), Bestom, 
Examination of Titles of 1 Estate in all the Counties of the 
Commonwealth. Drafting of all kinds of Instruments relating 
te. 


to Real and Personal Esta’ 
a G. STEVENS. 
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Mary E. Stevens. 


HUMAN HAIR. 
Ladies if you wish to purchase the real first-quality humaa 
nee, L apnes — Me a he I yo L ~ ) ory valling prica, 
onestly made up, you will not mn at 
BOGLIACCO, ad 


new, splendid room . P. b 
48 Winter street, Room 6. 
Notice.—I have positively discovered an infallible treatment for 
romoting the growth, and preventing the falling of the hair. 
No egemen whatever , and satisfaction warranted. 
ov. 12. 





- REMOVAL. 
THE ORIGINAL 


HOW E 


SEWING MACHINE. 
IMPROVED. 

The NEW ENGLAND OFFICE of the above celebrated Ma- 
chine has been removed to the new and elegant store recently at- 
ted up at 

Nos. 48 and 50 Temple Place. 

The superiority of these Machines for MANUFACTURING, 
and especially for FAMILY use, has long been acknowledged; 
and all in want of a first-class Sewing Machine are invited to visit 
our office, where the machines and the work done by them will be 
exhibited with pleasure. 


NEW ENGLAND OFFICE AND SALESROOM, 


Nos. 48 and 50 lT'emple Place, 
BOSTON, MASS. 
E. VARNEY, Manager. 


«GENTS WANTED in all unoccupied territory. ly July 16 
x TURKISH BATHS, 
1427 Washington Street, 
BOSTON, 
(Between Newton and Rutland,) 









Hot, pure air without moisture; thorough manipulation; water 
spray, douche, shower or plunge,—adapted to the condition of the 
bather. Preventive, Resterative, Luxurious! 
best of all refreshers in hot weather. 

HOURS: Lapres—10 A.M.to1P.M. GEenTLemEen—6 to 8§ 
A. M., 2 te 9 P. M., and until 11 Wednesday and Saturday even- 
ings. (Closed Sundays). L. L. DEAN, M.D., Manager. lyMay28 


MISS H. W. MERRILL, 
Teacher of Drawing and Painting, 


34 STUDIO BUILDING. 
May 21. ly 


DR. WINDSHIP’S PROCESS 


Doubles s h in three months, promotes health to an equal 
Goares, “> areas A.J hap aa of Asthma, 
besity, Pulmon rst stage), 
Neuralgia, Torpor of Liver and Bowels, and General Debility. 
Office hours from 8} A.M. to7 P.M., at 351 Wasuineron Sr. 
first door north of Boston Theatre. ly June 18. 


PROF. COOK’S BALM OF LIFE. 

This wonderful and popular compound has unquestionably 
come a family medicine, and is the special favorite of the ladies. 
It cures all Skin Diseases of whatever nature. It is an unfailing 
remedy for Catarrh, Sore Eyes, Sick and Nervous Headache, 
Toothache, Neuralgia, Cholera Infantum, Cholera Morbus, Colic, 
mee ong? Diarrhea, Indigestion and It cures Ery- 
sipelas, Tetter, Salt Rheum, Ring Worm, ‘ber’s Itch, Swellings, 
Carbuncles, Old Ulcers, Internal and External Piles. It is a sure 
Harr Restorer; it removes dandruff and crust from the scalp, 
and destroys the a eee ee? at the — M4 
ousands use it. 4 entirely harmless 
4 si per bottle i, 1 = bettie, $10; nat Gee. 
ea, $5. Sold ruggists generally. Corn and Bunion Cure, 
cts. per potter” Wholesale and Retail Depot, No. 99 Court street, 

















(Room 2), corner Hanover street, Boston. 
Sept. 1 1 C. W. TAYLOR, Sole Agent. 
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[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 365. 
achieve by the power she shall gain through the exer- 
cise of her right of suffrage. We discern, in the consid- 
eration of nearly all questions of national welfare, a 
disposition to press unduly the interests of trade and 
the interests of government; and we feel that she is 
needed there to urge the interests of the fireside. 

We observe a general corruption in politics, which 
men alone have proved th Ives inadequate to dimin- 
ish. and we think it is time for women to bring that 
higher morality which all men accord to them to aid in 
its purification. We see, in short, that the image of 
Humanity, to which we have looked so long as our 
ideal, is deaf, and halt, and blind; with one keen right 
ear ever turned to the world, and ever confused by the 
wrong report of the mufiled left; one right eye ever 
striving to see the objects of life in their true position, 
and failing because of the helpless left eye, dimmed by 
a rose-colored spectacle; one right arm mighty to do 
the world’s work, were its efforts not frustrated by the 
unskilled left; one firm leg, able to walk to its goal with 
dignity and directness, were it not for the Chinese left 
leg that cannot follow after. 

ow the work we associate to do is to free that left 
ear, to clear that dimmed eye, to educate that willing 
arm, to unband. that unlucky left leg that has kept 
our poor Humanity halting and stumbling through all 
the centuries past. And if the time for this has really 
come, if that pat of the world’s work requiring physi- 
cal qualities has so far progressed as to give a chance 
for the Hs pe gr of those subtle qualities of mind, 
heart, and soul, through which the woman may hope to 
hold her place by the man; if, as we believe, this time 
has come, it will be as idle for men to strive to compel a 
continuance of the old distinctions as it would be to 
park outa ane of mid-ocean, and strive to keep it low 
or high, when God, who poured out the waters, has 
said to them, “Find your level.” 

Again we say, the time is surely come; the half dozen 
great moral inconsistencies of Christendom have re- 
ceived their death-blow; slavery is virtually over; au- 
thorized religious persecution has ceased; none but 
kings believe in the divine right of kings. Even war, 
erewhile the world’s chief octupation, is now beginning 
to be accepted with disfavor, if not with contempt, by 
the on-looking nations; so that this restless human 
race, which is so constituted that it cannot stopseething 
and agitating so long as one element in it remains dis- 
cordant, will soon have comparatively nothing to agi- 
tate about, except this curious remnant of barbarism, 
feudalism, aristocracy, inconsistency—the political in- 
competency of woman. EvizA 8. TURNER, 

Corresponding Secretary. 

Miss Jones, the Treasurer of the meeting, read the 
report of expenditures and receipts for the current year. 
Total receipts, $103.50; expenses, $78.25. 

Lucy Stone made an earnest appeal on behalf of the 
Finance Committee—saying that we had need for every 
dollar to sustain our paper, to distribute the tracts, and, 
as soon as possible, to put lecturers into the field. 

The Committee on Resolutions reported the following, 
which were unanimously adopted. 

Whereas, Government derives its just power from the 
consent of the governed; and whereas, taxation with- 
out representation is tyranny; and whereas, the women 
of Pennsylvania are deprived of the exercise of their 
right of suffrage, and consequently are governed with- 
out their consent, and are also subjected to taxation 
without representation; therefore, 

Resolved, That in the name of just government we 
demand for the women of this Commonwealth freedom 
to exercise their right of suffrage, on the same condi- 
tions as that right is exercised by male citizens. 

Resolved, That it is the purpose of this association to 
work diligently and perseveringly for the accomplish- 
ment of this freedom, which we believe is equally im- 


portant for the well-being of the men and the women of 
this Commonwealth. 

Resolved, That the Executive Committee be requested 
to appoint delegates to the approaching annual meeting 
of the American Woman Suffrage Association. 

Lucretia Mott, being called upon, claimed the Quaker 
privilege of speaking when the s;irit moved her, and 
begged leave to decline in favor ot Julia Ward Howe. 


MRS. HOWE’S SPEECH. 

I suppose that the times are long past,in which any 
of those who now speak to you considered the Suffrage 
as a mere object of personal desire, which reasonable 
beings might enjoy, or dispense with, according to cir- 
cumstances and their own inclinations. It is not for the 
sake of a toy,a plaything, the more that we women 
leave our homes and our welcome household occupations. 
The object we seek to gain has become of so wide, so 
sacred an importance, that we cannot choose but work 
for it, or hang our heads in shame. Freedom for a class, 
made exceptional by legislation, is deeply interwoven 
with freedom for all, and this, the great idea of our 
American Commonwealth, must not suffer neglect at the 
hands of its women. You can all remember, friends. 
that slavery for the black man grew to be slavery for the 
white man. Our own necks were in the yoke of South- 
ern slavery when we found it necessary to emancipate 
him. And men, all over the world, suffer a diminution 
of their true, social liberty by the slavish attitude and 
education of their women. 

The glory of democratic institutions unfolds itself from 
day to day, ever growing. What grand things are possi- 
ble in this country, because the mass of its inhabitants 
are neither brutes nor machines, but energetic, thinking 
men. The safest thing for any man in this country is 
to express his opinions. If erroneous, they will be contro- 
verted, if ridiculous, they will be laughed at, if far-see- 
ing and perceptive, they will be tried and applied. 

In Europe, we find a state of things the opposite of 
this. The old Italian proverb said: “The face free and 
the thoughts tied;” this has not gone out of fashion 
in any European society that I ‘know of, and unfortu- 
nately the authority that says: “Do not express your 
thought,” says : “Do not think,” and the one proposition 
is apt to follow the other. 

But far grander things will be possible when women 
shall have been admitted to the full sphere of the activ- 
ity and influence which their honor and character de- 
mand. Great and generous combinations of men with 
men, women facilitating their mutual understanding, 
and promoting good-will by comprehensive sympathy. 
Combinations of men and women on a new and just 
footing. Reforms of law, long called for, to which the 
man unwillingly puts the pruning-knife. Reforms of re- 
ligion, which shall unite all of the sects on one religious 
basis. This warfare of the church, this fighting of one 
opinion with another, are of the masculine dispensation. 
Women must bring forward the opposite ground, the 














value of individual opinion, and at the same time that 
unity of the religious consciousness in mankind which 
constitutes its authority, and its truth. 

Darwin pictures creation as one vast aggregate of 
battlefields, in which the stronger creatures are ever war- 
ring with the weaker, race exterminating race, and one 
family excluding another. How largely has human so- 
ciety proceeded on this basis! The aristocratic dispen- 
sation is none other than this: “I’m what you can’t 
be, I stand where you can’t come.” But Christianity is 
just the contrary of this. Christ, ascending to heaven. 
says: “I will that those whom I love be with me where I 
am ;” and you know that those were not the world’s rich, 
nor the world’s distinguished. Now this animal plane 
of fizht so far prevails among men that they say wo- 
men must not vote because they cannot fight. But 
the sphere of love and reconciliation is spiritual, angel 
ic, and far above this military sphere. And shall not 
this finer spirit have its valid representative, shall it 
not give forth its voice in favor of mercy? The time is 
coming when men will be much ashamed of this bar- 
barous plea. 

Why cannot women fight? They can do things 
which are much harder. It is because of the mother 
in their hearts. This humanity, that men will deform 
and trample, is sacred to them, They have cherished 
its sweet infancy. They know it in its angel stages. 
No; mothers cannot fight against mothers’ children. 
And when they say that men should not fight, they ut 
ter God s truth, and should be heard and upheld. Ap- 
ropos of this. I have been asking for a peace meeting 
in Boston. Gentlemen said: “I shall be very happy to 
meet the ladies in the drawing-room, or the nursery; 
that is their true place.” Thirty-three per cent., look- 
ing wp from his ledger. said this. Now, how long are 
we women to be placed by men? 

Just so long as we do not take pains to find out our 
own place. No man can tell us that. God, and our 
own conscience, are the authorities to which we must 
appeal. They say: “Stand as high as you may; be as 
strenuous and energetic as you can. Do not take life at 
second-hand.” Why, these gentlemen have assumed to 
teach us, not only our place, bat also our office. One 
said to me the other day :“What can be grander than the 
wife, and the mother, and the sister, and the daughter ? 
What more can you women want?” And I might have 
said to him: “What can be grander than the father, and 
the brother, and the son, and the husband?” And the 
man would reply: “Che free soul and the free citizen.” 
And so the women shall reply. Tell the Presidential can- 
didate: “You are the husband of Mrs. Grant, you are the 
father of Miss Grant, you are the son of old Mr. and Mrs. 
Grant. What more do you want?” He will stand 
amazed at your folly. Ah! men will never know their 
own folly until we turn against them their own argu- 
ments—the straw lances and wooden guns with which 
they frighten us. 

Henry B. Blackwell gave an account of the progress 
of the Woman Suilrage movement in Massachusetts. 
The advocates of this reform there approached the Re- 
publican party with confidence. As they had been the 
effectual advocates of the granting to the negro the 
right of suffrage, it was natural to suppose that they 
would grant to their wives and daughters the same 
privilege. Lucy Stone was accordingly elected a dele- 
gate to the Republican Convention, as was also Mrs. Liv- 
ermore. A majority of the Committee on Platform 
were in favor of inserting the Woman Suffrage plank 
in their platform, but owing to the adoption of the reso- 
lution being left until late in the session, and a majority 
of its members having left, the resolution was defeated 
by asmall majority. A similar effort was made in the 
Democratic Convention, and was recognized by its lead- 
ers as a question of overwhelming importance; but it 
was not openly considered for reasons of expediency. 
There are, however, good reasons to believe that next 
year, in Massachusetts, Woman Suffrage will be adopted. 
Jefferson’s influence made the Democratic party the ad- 
vocate of Suffrage for the poor workingman. The Re- 
publican party, taking up the idea which the Democrats 
had, unfortunately for themselves, dropped, followed it 
to its legitimate issue, and gave suilrage to the colored 


man. 
This, then, was made a government of men. It is 


vet necessary to make it a people’s goverument, and to 
accomplish this it is necessary to give the right to vote 
to women. ‘This will give a blow to vice and immorali- 
ty. Women are purer than men. Where, then, will be 
the dens in which rum, the destroyer of families, is 
dealt out, or how long will places, to name which is 
impurity, exist ? | 

The following persons weie elected officers for the en- 
suing year:— 

President—Mary Grew. 

Vice Presidents—Edward M. Davis, Mrs. C. A. Far- 
rington, Mercy K. Williamson, 

Corresponding Secretary — Eliza Sproat Turner, 
Chada’s Ford. 

Recording Secretary—Annie Heacock, Jenkintown. 

Treasurer—Gulielma M. 8S. P. Jones, No. 116 North 
Eleventh street, Philadelphia. 

Executive Committee—John K. Wildman, Ellen M. 
Child, Annie Shoemaker, Mary S. Hillborn, Charles W. 
Pierce, Philadelphia; Mrs. C. L. Chaapel, Bradford Coun- 
ty; Sarah H. Pierce, Bucks; Isaac Crawford, Cambria; 
Deborah Pennock, Chester; Isaac Finlayson, Clinton ; 
Mrs. L. D. Douglass, Crawford; Hon. John M. Broom- 
all, Delaware; Maggie Compton, Erie; Joseph Cooke, 
Greene; Jane G. Swisshelm, Indiana; Mr. R. 8S. Leisen- 
ring, Lehigh; Mr. E. W. Capron, Lycoming; Mrs. C. 
Medberry, McKean; Dr. Hiram Corson, Montgomery ; 
Rev. David H. Clark, Northumberland; D. C. Larrabee, 
Esq., Potter; J. O. W. Bailey, Esq., Tioga; Dr. James 
Catlin, Warren; Agnes Kemp, Dauphin; Matilda Hine- 
man, Alleghany; Mary C. Gates, Beaver. 

EVENING SESSION. 

The Association resumed its session at half-past seven 

o'clock. 


The first speaker was Mr. John Whitehead, of New- 
ark, N. J. He said that the question which had brought 
so many people together at this meeting had assumed 
gigantic importance. and that it could no longer be 
smothered by clergymen and others. More than one 
half of the population of the United States were direct- 
ly interested in these meetings. The subject of Woman 
Suffrage was a practical one, and should be handled 
practically. The legal right of woman to vote could not 
be disputed. She has the constitutional right to vote 
becauseshe possesses the qualifications of a voter, name- 
ly :—the right of birth or naturalization, the legal age, 
the ability to bear the burdens of the government. free- 
dom of pauperism, freedom of crime, and sanity. But 
the speaker was not prepared to assert that the right to 
vote was a natural right; it was an artificial one, based 
upon a prepossessed state of government. The speaker 
then went on to define the legal status of women, hav- 
ing especial reference to the laws of the State of New 


Jersey. 
After referring to the rights of women in the Orphan’s 


and Surrogate Courts, he stated that the only way to 
remedy the many difficulties under which she labored 
was to give her the right to vote. The power of the 
ballot was never more illustrated than by the changed 
condition of the colored race. It is argued that woman 
does not need the Suffrage, because she is protected by 
the vote of her husband or of her father. The speaker 
in contradiction of that argument, cited the condition of 
the poor working girls, not represented by anybody, left 
to their own destinies. He closed with an earnest ap- 
peal for Woman Suffrage, as it would enlarge her com- 
prehension, enable her to carry out more fully her ob- 
jects of charity, and enable her to protect herself in the 


hour of need. 
Mrs. Grew next addressed the meeting, referring to 


the laws of Pennsylvania in their relations to women’s 
rights. She stated that although through a recent re- 
form a woman could retain her own property after mar- 
riage, she was not able to control her earnings. The 
laws of this State, however, were more liberal towards 
women than the laws of New Jersey. 

Julia Ward Howe was then introduced and address 
ed the meeting. She was of the opinion that the fami- 
ly would gain, not lose, by the extension of woman’s 
usefulness. Woman was a state outside the State. 
Men cannot organize the actions of woman, she must 
organize them herself. “The worship of the present 
man is hard enough, but when you ask us to worship 
the absent one, you must excuse us. We desire to take 
possession of our intellectual faculties; we desire to 
look a little into the accounts of men, peaceably if we 
can, forcibly if we must.” Religion should symbolize 
noble feelings without regard to sex. The child learns 
to pray from his mother, but, when grown up, very 
often he preaches from the pulpit with conceited supe- 
riority to his mother below. He has received a techni- 
cal education, without which no arts can exist. Give 
woman the ballot, and she will have education, will 
study law, mechanical trades, anything she is capable of 
doing. All women are, as a sex, at the mercy of men. 
Do women claim too much if they ask that medical col- 
leges be opened to them, so that they may study the di- 
vine art from nature? The ballot, like other social op- 
portunities, is valuable to those that make proper use 
of it. The most poorly-educated man has more influ- 
ence with the ballot than the most educated has with- 
out it. No educational test can be proposed for male 
suffrage. He who does not know better than to take 
advantage of another man is uneducated. The woman 
that can read a nevel in Italian, a play in German, who 
can play the music of Beethoven, and can say, “Let the 
poor be poor, I shall live in pleasure,” even she needs 
education, perhaps more than anybody. Her Irish por- 
ter, although unable to read, is better able, better quali- 
fied, to cast a ballot than James Fisk. 

At the conclusion of her address Mrs. Lucretia Mott 
was introduced and made a few remarks on the legal 
status of women. After which Lucy Stone addressed 
the audience. Women needed the right to vote for the 
following reasons :— 

Some years ago young girls found that there were but 

three things they could do. They could be housekeep- 
ers, school-teachers or seamstresses. It used to be so, 
at a dollar a week, and boarding all round. If women 
' attempted to do anything else, they were denounced as 
| unsexed viragoes. Women could not vote, therefore 
| they stood in the same relation to law and politics as 
lunatics and demented persons; but since the question 
|ot Woman Suffrage has been agitated, the pulpit, the 
medical college, and various pursuits, have been opened 
to young women. But they are still prevented from ex- 
ercising the franchise. They are expected to obey the 
laws that men made on Tuesday last who were but the 
day before in the gutters of the street, and unable to 
read the letters on their tickets. She next described 
the various duties of the housewife, deprecating the 
idea that a man supports the wife. Whatever she has 
she earns most faithfully by her domestic work, cooking 
three meals a day 365 days in the year, helping the 
children, constant sewing, night watching, etc., etc. 

Is it just that a man is entitled by the law to take 
| hold of the wife’s hard earnings and spend them in rum 
|or on his mistress ? Though the woman’s husband may 

be the best of men, the cruel law gives the power to a 
‘miserable wretch to do so. In Massachusetts the law 
‘allows one half of woman’s earnings to herself; the oth- 

er half she has to give to her husband. In Pennsylva- 
‘nia she must give up all. Her property is taxed with- 
| out her consent, and she has no redress. The widowin 
most States has only the use of one-third of her hus- 
| band’s estate, while the widower has the use of the 
| wife’s entire estate. To remedy that flagrant injustice, 
she needs the ballot. 

At the conclusion of Mrs. Stone’s remarks the meet- 
ing adjourned. 


Miss ALICE CooLry, of Natchez, is engaged on a life- 
| size bust of the late General Lee. 














THE BLANCHARD 


Self-Threading Needle Company, 


No.14 Temple Place, Boston, 


Will keep constantly on hand all of the standard Sewing Ma. 
chines, as cheap as can be obtained at any other place in Boston 
or elsewhere, being the only first-class place in the city where al 
the different machines can be found and their merits compared 

Eacu MACHINE will be supplied with the great improvement o 
the day in Sewing Machines, the 


Blanchard Self-Threading Needle, 


without extra charge. Also, experienced operators constantly in 
attendance to give instruction on all the different) machines, 
Every machine and needle will be warranted. 

We guarantee satisfaction in all cases. Orders by express wil 
be promptly attended to. 


Terms made to suit Purchasers, 
DON’T FORGET THE NUMBER, 


14 TEMPLE PLACE. 


J.B. BLANCHARD, Treas. R. W. DREW, Gen. Aceyr, 
July 16. 6m 


HAIR, WIGS AND TOUPEES. 
DANIEL S. GAMMON, 
No. 268 Washington Street, Boston. 
LADIES’ HAIR WORK, of every description, constantly on 
hand or made toorder. Private Rooms for Ladies’ Hair-Dress. 


ing and Champooing. Children’s Hair cut in the neatest style. 
atisfaction guaranteed and prices satisfactory. 3m Oct. 15, 








J.J. B. 
BELVILLE & BELVILLE, 
Attorneys and Counsellors-at-Law, 
DAYTON, O. 


OFFICE—N. E. corner of Third and Jefferson sts., (up stairs). 
Aug. 13. 2it 





DR. W. F. STONE, 
Surgeon Dentist, 
25 Winter Street (over Chandler’s), Room 10, 

BOSTON, MASS. 
(G?~ Dentistry in all its branches. 6m 


May 14. 





SARAH A. COLBY, M.D., 


Specialty, Diseases of Women and Children. 
Dr. Colby brings professional skill and experience to bear upon 
the cure of all 
CHRONIC DISEASES. 
Consultation free. Social calls at the office. 
OFFICE--579 Tremont Street 
near Union Park, J Boston. 
Office Hours from 10 A. M. to 4 P, M., Saturdays and Sundays 








excepted. Reh ee ly = a Jan. 16. 
FOR LADIES AND CHILDREN. 
Butterick’s 


“PATTERNS OF GARMENTS,” 
144 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON. 
173 MIDDLE STREET, PORTLAND 


PLUMMER & WILDER. 
Nov. 5. 38m 





BECKEL HOUSE, 
Corner of Third and Jefferson Sts, 
DAYTON, O. 
FRANK P. HOWUD, Prop r, 


(Late of Merchants’ Hotel, Cincinnati.) 

This is the largest and best arranged Hotel in the city. 

The proprietor has determined that the “TaBLe pe Hore” o« 
this house, and every department of the “Cutsinx,” shall sustain 
a reputation not inferior to any first-class Hotel in the State. 

Nothing will be omitted that will add to the comfort of guests. 

Aug. 13. 8m 


jibe ERIE RAILWAY. 


THE BROAD GAUGE, DOUBLE TRACK ROUTE 
BETWEEN THE 
ATLANTIC CITIES 
AND THE 
WEST AND SOUTHWEST. 


THIS RAILWAY EXTENDS FROM 
NEW YORK to CINCINNATI 860 miles, 
NEW YORK to CLEVELAND 625 miles, 
NEW YORK to DUNKIRK 460 miles, 
NEW YORK to BUFFALO 428 miles, 
NEW YORK to ROCHESTER 335 miles 
AND 18 
22 Miles the Shorter Route. 


Four Express Trarns daily leave New York from Depot foot 
of Chamber street, at 
8.00 and 10.00 A.M., 5.30 and 7.00 P.M. 
23d street Depot, at 


7.45 and 9.45 A.M., 5.15 and 6.45 P.M., 

running through wirHouT CHANGE, and connecting with all 
WESTERN ‘AND SOUTHERN LINES. 

TRAINS LEAVE CINCINNATI by Columbus, O., time, from Depot 
cor. 5th and Hoadley streets, at 

7 A.M, and 9.45 P.M., 

running through to New York without change. 

LEAVE CLEVELAND by Columbus, O., time, from Atlantic and 
Great Western Depot, at 

7.25 A.M., 3.35 P.M., and 10.25 P.M. 
LEAVE DuNKIRK by New York time, from Union Depot, at 


1.30 P.M. and 9.50 P.M. 
LEAVE BuFFALo by New York time, from Depot cor. Exchange 
and Michigan streets, at 


7.00 A.M., 2.50, 6.25 and 11.20 P.M. 


Leave RocusEsrER by New York time, from Genesee Valley 


Depot, at 
7.15 A.M. and 4.00 P.M. 


GF New and improved Draw1nG-Room Coacues are attach- 
ed to the train leaving New York at 10.00 A.M. and Buffalo at 7.00 
A.M., running through without change, and affording a fine op- 
portunity for viewing the varied and beautiful scenery of this line, 
while enjoying the comfort and retirement of a private Drawing- 
Room. 

(a Magnificent Day and Night Coaches, of a style peculiar to 
this line, are run through without change between New York and 
Rochester, Buffalo, Dunkirk, Clevelaad, Cincinnati and interme- 
diate points. 














Baggage Checked Throngh. 


Fare as low and time as quick as by any other route. 


ASK FOR TICKETS via ERIE RAILWAY, 
Which can be procured at all principal ofiices throughout the 





country. 
L. D. RUCKER. May 2d, WM. R. BARR; 
Gen. Sup’t. 1570. Gen. Pass’r Ag’t. 
June ll. tf 
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